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Job Evaluation and 
Pay Standardization 


ANAGEMENT and men are both vitally interested in the 
right pay for the job. 


Pay should adequately compensate a worker for the 
importance of his tasks and the responsibility he exercises in his 
particular job. Pay should likewise reflect the work and responsi- 
bility differentials as between jobs. 

What is more, pay should be the same for all jobs throughout 
the plant and office where duties and responsibilities are similar. 
All jobs should be evaluated, and thus put in proper relationship, 
the one to the other. Then pay rates should be established and 
standardized. 
Such a classification results in 
Definite specifications showing: 
Title Lines of promotion 
Duties, in detail Pay range 
Qualification requirements, in detail 
It provides fair and sound bases 
a. For all employment, transfer, promotion, and 
layoff purposes 
b. For classifying new positions and evaluating 
changes 


c. For making merit increases or decreases 
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Leavers of the American Federation of Labor’s national and interna- 
tional unions met July 12 to plan methods for persuading Congress to 
restore former wage and hour rates of pay for WPA workers who now 
work 130 hours for the same pay they once received for working as little as 
55 hours a month. Reading, left to right—Frank Morrison, Secretary- 
treasurer of the American Federation of Labor; Herbert Rivers, Secretary 
and Treasurer of the Building and Construction Trades Department, 
and William Green, President of the American Federation of Labor. 
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BY THE EDITOR 


ae, The American Federation of Labor yields to no group 
-* Not a Strike in loyalty to our democratic institutions. Our patri- 
Against the otism has been tested and proven too frequently to 
Government. be questioned. It has long been a principle of the 

American Federation of Labor that unions of workers 
a doing the work of the government must forego the right of strike and 
seek all redress through legislation. We have even approved exten- 
sion of that principle to the postal service which is not a governmental 
function. 

However, when the government enters into the field of business 
in competition with private undertakings, it is no longer performing 
functions of government. When the government has under its direc- 
tion 50 per cent of the construction work under way in this country, 
it does not make sense to claim that immunity from strike can be 
extended to this great field. Private contractors are available and 
contracts could be let so that construction could be done under normal 
conditions. It is a serious situation when the government can by its 
control over credit replace private initiative in a business field and as 
a manager of business claim the privileges of government. The result 
is to deny wage-earners a right that is essential to freedom—the right 
to strike. This is the fact that must not be confused with those strikes 
and lawlessness directed against relief agencies and relief work. But 
even persons on relief should not be denied the right of protest and 
petition for relief—and those rights should not be barren. Workers 
and the unemployed are not responsible for unemployment. Neither 
are they in a position to prevent it. They should not be humiliated, 
forced to endure unnecessary hardships or denied the rights of citizens. 
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What is needed is leadership in planning to get the wheels of 
industry turning so that all may have in abundance the things we need 
for comfortable living. The technical ability and material resources 
are at hand. What is lacking is leadership of citizens so that under- 
standing cooperation may begin the tasks of progress. 

The American Federation of Labor is ready to join with em- 
ployers and technicians to develop the ways and means of such 
cooperation. 


The Sigmund Eisner Company, makers of men’s cloth- 
Eisner Case ing, secured government contracts to the amount of 

two and a half million dollars. For work done under 
such contracts, the Public Contracts Act requires payment of a stipu- 
lated minimum wage and a forty-hour week. Repeated complaints 
of violations of these requirements brought government investigators 
to the four factories of the company in New Jersey. The first investi- 
gation disclosed no irregularities. But complaints continued, and an 
audit was ordered. The audit disclosed that employees were required 
to work longer than 40 hours a week and were paid less than 371% 
cents an hour and that they had been instructed to make out their 
time cards so as to conceal these violations of law. 

Following the audit a hearing was held in which owners and 
employees had full opportunity for complete statements. It was dis- 
closed that the practice of falsification of records was general and in 
accord with instructions. The company’s records did not correctly 
show hours employees worked nor real amounts due to them. The 
company was found in violation of law on these points: permitting em- 
ployees to work longer than 8 hours a day or 40 hours a week without 
paying overtime at the rate of time and a half; failure to pay minimum 
rates fixed for men’s work garments, men’s raincoats, cotton garments 
and wool and wool-lined jackets; failure to maintain, keep on file 
and make available to the authorized representatives of the Secretary 
of Labor records showing wages and hours of employees. 

The Administrator of the Public Contracts law found that the 
worst fault of the company was falsification of records. The con- 
tracts given the Eisner Company resulted in unfair competition for 
the firms willing to abide by the law. Fraud against the government 
is a serious offense. 

If fair standards are to be maintained on government contracts 
the law must be enforced and this company must be penalized as 
recommended by the Administrator: disqualification from government 
contracts for 3 years and payment of $29,743.16 to be used in paying 
back wages. 

It is important for the workers to note that without union protests 
investigations would not have been pressed to disclose the fraud. 
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After 25 years of experience with workmen’s compensa- 
Exclusive tion, California seeks to amend her law by providing 
State Fund an exclusive state fund to be the carrier for compensa- 

tion for injured workers. The chief counsel for the 
California Compensation Insurance Fund, Carroll S. Bucher, in the 
American Labor Legislative Review, compares the work of this 
Fund with that of its competitors. He states that the chief argument 
for continuance of private insurance companies in that field is the 
effect of competition on premium rates. But even this argument is 
fallacious because all claims could be granted at a lower cost if one 
agency had undisputed responsibility. Of the five kinds of insurance 
carriers operating in California the ratio of expense to gross com- 
pensation premium is as follows: for non-participating stock companies, 
41.70 per cent; for participating stock companies, 28.80 per cent; 
for reciprocal insurance companies, 24.20 per cent; for mutual in- 
surance companies, 21.64 per cent; and for the State Compensation 
Insurance Fund, 15.94 per cent. If the State Fund were made the 
exclusive carrier, Mr. Bucher estimates the expense ratio could 
easily drop to 9 per cent of its premium income, with a better service 
to injured employees and their employers. Injured workers must 
be taken care of and compensation is the most economical method 
to employers and the rest of the community. The exclusive state 
fund is the most economical way to provide compensation for injured 
workers. 

The exclusive state fund leads to economical administration 
because claims are accepted and paid, reducing the contested cases to 
the minimum. This means the minimum of litigation expense. 

Workmen’s compensation was the first kind of social security 
legislation accepted in our country. It provides funds for injured 
workers and their dependents. The sureness with which that end 
can be accomplished with least costs are tests of the effectiveness 
of each state law. Commercial insurance companies must operate at 
a profit. The state fund operates without profit. Probably the 
best way to eliminate obstacles to efficient workmen’s compensation 
legislation is to include it under Federal Social Security stipulating 
the exclusive state fund principle and other Federal standards. 
Unless commercial interests are barred from social security, benefits 
to workers become of secondary consideration. 


We are all concerned for the perpetuation of our 
Conservation country and our Republic. A basic step to that end 
Basic for all is conservation of our natural resources. Conserva- 
Industries tion implies two lines of action: intelligent and eco- 
nomic use of materials and maintenance of the sources 
of supply. Take for example the forests and wooded areas of this 
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country. These forests give us lumber, paper and by-products and 
they also have an important influence on climate and water supplies. 

In large areas of this country forests have been exploited and 
wrecked without any regard for the future interests of the trees or 
the community. Forestry studies into the situation reveal these facts. 
It is profitable commercially to cut only trees of certain sizes and by 
selection of only trees of the minimum prescribed assures maintenance 
of the forests. Out of human experience evolves these facts: Unin- 
formed and unintelligent management in the lumber industry pays 
low wages and does not offer stable industry and employment to the 
community. The result is migratory or transient production units 
and stranded workers. 

Recently more than $100,000,000 has been invested in the 
Southeast in the expansion of forest industries. The use of Douglas 
fir exceeds replacement four-fold. New uses are constantly found for 
cellulose products. 

Labor is vitally interested in conservation policies because 
stability of employment depends upon conservation of resources. 
Economical use of supplies is a conservation necessity and affects 
directly costs of production. Unnecessarily high production costs 
limit the share Labor will get. 

Industries dependent on lumber are vitally concerned for the 
formulation of conservation policies, which, in turn, would provide 
new jobs and provide the information necessary to lift the industries 
to higher planes of management and operation. More jobs and 
higher profits would put us on the way to prosperity of a permanent 
nature. We have managed in the past because our natural resources 
seemed limitless. We can manage in the future only if we conserve. 

A conservation program that would result in the social and 
economic rehabilitation of an industry lays the basis for stable in- 
creases in national income and security for all citizens. It is a 
basis for reconstruction and rehabilitation of all industries. 


With the month of July the unemployment com- 
Unemployment pensation system became completely effective in all 
Compensation territory under the American flag with the excep- 

tion of Puerto Rico. The size and nature of this 
achievement make it a record in social insurance. Unemployment 
insurance like other types of social insurance is to compensate for 
loss of wages. Workers essential to industry are dependent upon 
wages for income and are victims of depressions in industry which 
bring part-time work and layoffs. All industrial countries provide 
unemployment insurance to tide workers over such economic emer- 
gencies. Such a system is now in operation for the workers of the 
United States. 
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As is to be expected in connection with any new law and par- 
ticularly one covering such a complex field, our legislation is far from 
perfect and administration has been faulty. The important fact is 
society's acceptance of its responsibility for this group of citizens 
who perform essential services but who as individuals are unable to 
secure for themselves economic security. Upon this foundation im- 
provements can be developed out of experience. Because the field is 
highly technical and the sums involved large, the American Federa- 
tion of Labor believes that no legislative changes should be made 
without thorough review of existing legislation and its administra- 
tion by a public commission. Such an agency would be in a position to 
recommend amendments after review of what has been done and 
how effectively existing provisions were performing that work. A 
proposal to authorize such a commission was introduced in the Senate 
by Senator Wagner at the request of the Federation. This amendment 
was suggested as a substitute for a number of amendments introduced 
in the House which would restrict benefits. 

From January 1938 through April 1939, $540,000,000 was 
paid in unemployment benefits by 46 states, the District of Columbia 
and two territories—a considerable addition to purchasing power. 
The average check for all jurisdictions during 1938 was $10.93; 
the highest was $13.49 in Minnesota; the lowest $5.89 in Mississippi. 
A number of states accumulated large reserves and in practically all 
of those states the average check was lower than the national average. 
Obviously the reasons for the reserves were the low standards of 
benefit payments. Until benefit payments are adequate there should 
be no reduction in contributions of any kind—rate reductions or merit 
rating. Scope, coverage, simplicity and economy of administration, 
together with personnel for administration, are other fundamentals 
upon which definite policies should be established. 

The Bill has gone to conference, so that we cannot yet review 
what has been gained. It contained also amendments to liberalize 
old-age insurance by providing benefits for aged wives, widowed wives 
and dependent children. Increased Federal contributions to old-age 
pensions are proposed. 


It has been an accepted public policy that the business 
Prevailing activities of the Government shall in no way react to 
Rates the detriment of labor standards established for private 

industry. The wisdom of this policy is unquestioned. 
The Bacon-Davis and Walsh-Healey Acts are a bar to unfair competi- 
tion in labor standards either in work done by the Government or let 
out under contract for the Government. However, during this period 
of economic depression, the Government has increasingly diverted 
public construction projects to the category of “relief work.” The 
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result has been an enormous expansion of government construction 
work with a proportional failure of private construction industry 
to increase its activity. Until July 1939, the prevailing rate principle 
protected the workers on government projects. The new relief act, 
effective July 1, accepted the so-called security wage and by increasing 
hours to 130 per month drastically reduced wages. The result 
was an average reduction of wages for workers on construction proj- 
ects of over 50 per cent—the cost of labor was cut without even a 
suggestion that the costs of the materials on which he worked should 
be cut at all. Workers on these projects have no choice between work 
in private industry and employment on work relief projects. Work 
which might have been let to private companies under contracts has 
increasingly been used for work relief. Relief projects, formerly re- 
stricted within the $2500 limit, have been raised by degrees to $25,000 
and are now practically unlimited, as the New York Airport construc- 
tion project, which amounts to $40,000,000. The public and even 
members of Congress are confused by the term “relief work” though 
the workers are in regular public construction work. 

Obviously we have drifted too long without defining our terms 
and formulating national relief policies. Relief on the one hand does 
not imply that the unfortunate victims maintain their normal standards 
of living. On the other hand, labor standards on government work 
available to unemployed workers should not be demoralized for gov- 
ernment work is in competition with private industry which has been 
the dependence of civilization. If after due consideration of alterna- 
tives and consequences we as a nation decide to substitute government 
work for private industry, let us put business executives in charge so 
that we may have the benefit of their administrative experience and 
skill. But whether governmental or private administration is in con- 
trol, standards of work and pay must steadily rise if we are to main- 
tain our nation and civilization. When Government moves in to the 
field of production or construction, it is no longer performing a gov- 
ernmental function and should no longer take advantage of the prin- 
ciple “no strike against the Government.” 

Union workers are pledged to collective action in support of the 
decisions of their unions. No member can in good faith work for 
lower standards than those fixed by his union. The union depends 
upon the loyalty of its members to insist upon standards that will 
bring better living for them and their families. This is the issue which 
resulted in widespread resentment to the so-called security wage by 
the conference of American Federation of Labor representatives 
called in Washington on June 12. That conference looked to Congress 
for relief and in unmistakable terms asked for redress of grievances. 
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THE CRISIS OF NEGRO RAILROAD 
WORKERS* 


A. Puitip RANDOLPH 


International President of the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters 


Problem 
Ter first and primary problem 


of the railroad workers today, 
black and white, is the loss of 
jobs. 
What are the causes? 
The causes may be listed as fol- 
lows: 


1. Reduced traffic volume of goods 
for more than seven years. 

2. Reduced number of passengers 
carried. 


These causes, however, are effects 
of deeper causes, namely, 


(a) The business and industrial 
depression. 

(b) Technological revolution or 
the introduction of labor-saving de- 
vices, such as high-powered locomo- 
tives and long trains. 

(c) Consolidations, mergers, reor- 
ganizations and bankers’ manipula- 
tion of railroad properties, stocks and 
bonds. 

(d) Competition by other modes 
of transportation which has the ad- 
vantage of less government regula- 
tion. 

It is a commonplace fact that Ne- 
gro railroad workers are victims of 
the general conditions that affect all 
railroad workers, and they must share 
in the general program of which all 
railroad workers are a part, to find 
and apply a remedy. 

* An address before the National Conference 
of Negro Railroad Workers which met in Wash- 


ington, D. C., at the Twelfth Street Branch 
Y. M. C. A., May 19 and 20, 1939. 


Loss of Jobs 


A word, now, about the main prob- 
lem—the loss of jobs. 

This problem looms up in the form 
of a million jobs in the last twenty 
years. While there are no accurate 
figures indicating the number of Ne- 
groes that have lost jobs, roughly 
speaking, thirty or more years ago, 
there were probably more than a quar- 
ter of a million (250,000) Negro 
railroad workers in the railroad in- 
dustry. Today, there are probably a 
hundred and fifty thousand, more or 
less, now at work on steam railroads. 
This means that some 100,000 jobs 
on railroads passed out of the hands 
of black workers in the last quarter 
of a century or more. 

When one considers the fact that 
the Negro is a marginal worker in 
American industry, being the last 
hired and the first fired, the loss of 
one hundred thousand jobs is one of 
the Negro’s major economic blows. 

Stating this problem in the form 
of the computation of wage loss to 
Negro railroad workers, we have the 
staggering figure of one billion dol- 
lars, if 100,000 Negro railroad work- 
ers are only allowed an average of 
$500 a year for twenty years. 

Put in more understandable terms, 
the probable loss in wages to this 
group of Negro workers is ten times 
greater, without a doubt, than the 
total amount of money in charity and 
philanthropy that has been contrib- 
uted to the Negro people for educa- 
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tion, churches and hospitals since the 
Civil War to the present time. 
But, of course, Negroes are not the 
only workers who have lost jobs on 
the railroads. White workers have 
lost jobs, too. And the general causes 
for the loss of jobs of both black and 
white railroad workers are the same. 


Effects of the Loss of Jobs 


In the large, the loss of jobs among 
black and white workers creates sim- 
ilar general social effects, such as un- 
dernutrition and malnutrition, broken 
families, child delinquency, more fre- 
quent illness, lower cultural stand- 
ards, increase in criminal tendencies, 
and the vanishing of social hope and 
individual ambitions. 

But in addition to the devastating 
moral and economic effects of the loss 
of jobs upon any workers, there is 
an additional demoralizing condition 
that arises out of the industrial fact 
that Negro workers are not only the 
last hired and first fired, but large sec- 
tions of the race are confined to blind- 
alley jobs, where there is no oppor- 
tunity for promotion, such as Pullman 
porters, dining-car employees, train 
porters, brakemen, firemen, hostlers, 
etc. 

In fact, Negro workers are frozen 
into their class of employment on the 
railroad, and, in very truth, in most 
industries they are now in. 


Blind-Alley Jobs 


Concretely speaking, Pullman por- 
ters may run in charge of one car 
at a small differential in wages above 
the standard rate, but they are not 
promoted to the rank of conductors. 

Dining-car waiters and cooks may 
run in charge at a small differential 
above the standard rate of pay for 


a waiter, but they don’t become stew- 
ards. The reason is that these jobs 
—conductors and stewards—are con- 
sidered, traditionally, as the white 
men’s jobs. 

Permit me to pause here to state 
that Negro sleeping-car porters and 
waiters have nothing to gain by run- 
ning in charge except an inequitable 
differential in wages. These in-charge 
jobs only serve to displace a Pullman 
conductor or dining-car steward, 
thereby bestowing an unfair economic 
advantage to the carriers. This does 
not mean that Pullman porters should 
not desire to be promoted to conduc- 
tors or that dining-car waiters should 
not aspire to become dining-car stew- 
ards. This is their right. But it does 
mean that these hyphenated occupa- 
tional honors and advantages are 
more apparent than real. 

The same thing applies to red caps. 
Negro red caps do not rise to the 
position of station master because sta- 
tion masters are supposed to be white. 

Train porters are also blind-alley 
workers, although they perform the 
same work as brakemen, by carrying 
switch keys, coupling and uncoupling 
cars, fastening hose, attending to hot 
boxes, taking train orders, in addition 
to the porters’ work of keeping the 
coaches clean and assisting passengers 
with bags, etc., they do not travel up 
to the status of brakemen. 

While train porters do the same 
work as brakemen, they only draw the 
same wages in exceptional cases, such 
as on the Santa Fe Railroad. Gener- 
ally, train porters draw from one-half 
to two-thirds of the wages paid to 
brakemen. 

Train porters perform the work of 
two jobs, a brakeman and porter for 
pay which is less than the wages of 
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one job—the brakeman’s. And, again, 
it is weli to stress that train porters 
are never granted the normal right of 
promotion to the next higher rank, 
the job of brakeman. The rule is, 
once a train porter, always a train 
porter, if he is not forced downward 
into a lower rank of chair car porter 
with lower pay, performing few of 
the duties of the brakeman, being de- 
prived of switch keys. 

The few Negro brakemen that now 
remain on railroads, if they don’t re- 
ceive lower pay, are without the right 
of promotion to the status of train 
conductors, although practically all 
train conductors were once brakemen 
or some form of trainman. 

Negro firemen, though competent 
to drive the engine as an engineer, 
must remain firemen, if they are not 
sacrificed and displaced as a result of 
the introduction of automatic stokers 
on steam engines, and the use of 
Diesel or a different kind of motor 
power. Firemen are normally subject 
to promotion to engineers. White 
firemen are promoted to the jobs 
of engineers. Engineers are always 
former firemen. The job of fireman 
is the logical vocational stepping stone 
to the job of engineer. A fireman nor- 
mally evolves into an engineer. The 
knowledge and experience of the for- 
mer are essential to development of 
a necessary type of knowledge, skill 
and experience of the latter. But the 
knowledge, skill and experience of a 
black fireman find no reward in pro- 
motion, but he is constantly harassed 
and beset by fear of demotion or dis- 
placement. 

While the jobs of brakeman and 
fireman are not blind alley in nature, 
they are tantamount to the same thing 
when held by Negroes. 


In the shops, Negro workers have 
been reduced from boilermakers’ jobs 
once held, if but in rare instances, to 
boilermakers’ helpers and from boil- 
ermakers’ helpers to common labor- 
ers. 

Although this steady declension in 
industrial status, with consequent cor- 
relative pay-roll reduction, applies to 
white and black workers alike as a 
result of technological changes, the 
supersession and abolition of skills, 
the liquidation of the Negro’s voca- 
tional status as skilled worker is 
partly ascribable to the operation of 
race and color discrimination. 


Displacement of Negro Railroad 
Workers 


In the main, the jobs of train por- 
ters were created by the desire of 
railroad managements to reduce costs 
of operation, since train porters re- 
ceive less pay than brakemen. But 
with the loss of jobs by white brake- 
men, pressure is being brought to bear 
upon carriers to displace train porters 
and put white brakemen on the head 
end of the trains, and permit them to 
perform both the job of the brake- 
man and porter. Nor are Negro rail- 
road workers alone required to per- 
form compound jobs. This year on 
the Seaboard Air Line Railroad, a 
Negro train porter was displaced and 
a white brakeman took over the job 
as a brakeman-porter, performing 
both the work of the brakeman and 
the porter. This white brakeman got 
off the extra board of the brakemen’s 
roster and bid in on the roster of 
train porters for work, but train por- 
ters are not allowed to bid in on the 
brakemen’s roster for jobs. In other 
words, the seniority rights of Negro 
train porters are sharply limited in 
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application, whereas the seniority 
rights of white trainmen are unlim- 
ited. 

Negro switchmen are steadily los- 
ing their hiring rights. To cite two 
instances. In the terminal yards at 
Houston, Texas, while Negro switch- 
men were once holding a strategic po- 
sition, they have now lost 85 per cent 
of their hiring rights, which is steadily 
making for the eventual elimination of 
the Negro switchmen from this termi- 
nal. And this condition in Houston is 
practically typical of the trend with 
Negro railroad workers throughout 
thecountry. In Florence, S. C., Negro 
switchmen once held 100 per cent of 
the jobs. Today there are no Negro 
switchmen at all in the terminal. 

It is a matter of common knowl- 
edge that Negro firemen are continu- 
ously facing a drastic abridgement of 
their hiring rights on all roads. The 
percentage of Negro firemen is going 
down and of white firemen, going up. 
On the Atlantic Coast Line and Sea- 
board Air Line, Negro firemen are 
supposed to have 49 per cent of the 
jobs. No Negro firemen, however, 
know whether they have them or not. 

Negro railroad workers are being 
dispossessed of their hiring rights by 
wage agreements and extra agree- 
ments, and confidential memoranda of 
understanding between the carriers 
and some of the standard railroad 
unions. For certain concessions made 
by the standard railway unions to the 
railway companies, the companies, in 
turn, make the concession of reducing 
the hiring rights of Negro railroad 
workers, such as firemen, switchmen, 
brakemen, etc., to the railroad unions. 

The carriers find themselves inca- 
pable of resisting the tremendous 


power of the standard railroad 
unions, especially in view of the ab- 
sence of effective organization on the 
part of the Negro firemen, switchmen 
and brakemen, etc. 

Such are the problems of the Ne- 
gro railroad workers. If they are 
dark, discouraging, and, in certain as- 
pects, unique, they are so because they 
are conditioned by the prejudice of 
color and race. But, fundamentally, 
let us ever bear in mind, fellow broth- 
ers, that the problem of the white rail- 
road workers is the problem of the 
black railroad workers. The task of 
the black railroad workers is the same 
as the task of the white railroad work- 
ers, except more difficult and perplex- 
ing and distressing because of the ad- 
dition of the difficulties and problems 
of race to the problems and difficulties 
of class. 

Causes 


What are the causes? 

It is eminently timely, proper and 
fitting that this conference address it- 
self to the causes of the problems of 
the railroads and their employees 
since before one can prescribe a proper 
cure of a malady, he must diagnose 
its cause. 

Now, the stakes of the 100,000 or 
more Negro railroad workers in the 
rehabilitation, stability and healthy 
growth of the 26-billion-dollar rail- 
road industry are great and signifi- 
cant. Negro workers are interested 
in and deeply concerned about both 
immediate and ultimate causes of the 
present plight of the country’s rail- 
roads. The fact that one-third of the 
nation’s railroads are in bankruptcy 
and another third on the verge of 
bankruptcy, pressing hard upon the 
heels of receiverships, is a matter of 
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primary and fundamental importance 
to black and white workers who have 
invested their labor and lives in the 
building up of the transportation ar- 
teries of the United States of Amer- 
ica. 

A word now as to the immediate 
reasons for the existing industrial and 
financial position of the railroads. 


Reduction in Car Loadings 


(a) A reduction in car loadings and 
number of passengers carried, flows 
directly from generally bad business 
conditions over a period of seven or 
more years. These unfavorable busi- 
ness years grew out of the general 
financial and industrial depression 
which is a sort of periodic and cyclical 
phenomenon considered to be inherent 
in our present profit system. These 
periods of business depression and 
recession are marked by drastic de- 
clines in purchasing power of the 
masses of the people resulting from 
unemployment. Unemployment in 
turn is increased and accentuated by 
the continuous curtailment of purchas- 
ing power. The closing of factories, 
mills and mines and other phases of 
our industrial machinery, the intro- 
duction of various forms of relief to 
assuage and ameliorate these periods 
of economic stress and strain, natu- 
rally have their effect upon every 
major industry including the railway 
systems. 


Technological Revolution 

(b) In addition to widespread bus- 
iness upset and uncertainty, which are 
reflected in all forms of transporta- 
tion, a veritable industrial revolution 
in the form of the introduction of 
labor-saving devices on railroads, 
such as high-powered locomotives, has 
been going on. Whereas a quarter of 


a century ago, trains with more than 
thirty cars were a rarity, today not 
infrequently a hundred and fifty cars 
may be seen hauled by these giant 
engines. Despite this enormous in- 
crease in cars hauled, the operating 
crew of railroad workers has re- 
mained static. A few decades ago, 
some twenty-five or thirty men would 
have been required to operate the 
movement of so large a number of 
cars. But today, a crew of four, not 
even a full crew, handles the longest 
trains. 

Of course the march of the tech- 
nological revolution which changes the 
processes of our industrial life with- 
out regard to the human element can 
not be halted. Nor do the workers 
seek to set a limitation upon the re- 
finement and elaboration of our mod- 
ern industrial mechanism, except that 
they are concerned that their interests 
as workers be not sacrificed for the 
profit and well-being of absentee stock 
and bond holders and bankers that 
manipulate the capital structures of 
railroad properties. 


Consolidations and Mergers or 
Business Revolution 


(c) Even some of our liberal econ- 
omists and government leaders seem 
ready to accept the formulae of the 
captains of the railroad industry 
which are designed to institute a 
wholesale wave of consolidations and 
mergers of railroad properties 
throughout the nation as a panacea 
for the sickness of this industry. Lit- 
tle thought is given to the fact that 
consolidations and mergers are cer- 
tain to work irreparable hardships in 
the form of displacements upon rail- 
way employees. The business argu- 
ment that duplication of service in ex- 
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isting roadbeds and terminals and 
shops is uneconomic and plays havoc 
with the ability of the roads to earn 
a necessary return upon invested cap- 
ital leaves wholly out of considera- 
tion the fact that the railroad work- 
ers who have invested their labor and 
lives in this industry are also entitled 
to a proper return in the form of 
wages that are not only adequate but 
continuous. Any system for the re- 
habilitation of the railway properties 
which throws thousands of railway 
workers upon the human scrap heap, 
in the interest of a callous principle 
of profit and efficiency, is both un- 
sound and unworkable. 

Albeit, Negro workers not only 
face this menace of displacement as 
a result of a drive for the economic 
sufficiency of railroad companies, but 
in addition are the victims of the op- 
eration of a blind-alley vocational set 
up, together with an unequal compe- 
tition from the powerful standard 
railroad unions that deny them mem- 
bership because of race and color. 


Competition with Railroads by Other 
Modes of Transportation 


(d) Committees appointed by 
President Roosevelt and the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission have 
consistently suggested the unequal 
competition between the railways and 
other modes of transportation such 
as the highways and waterways. The 
claim is set forth that the highways 
and waterways mode of transporting 
goods represent unfair competitors of 
railroads since there is not equal reg- 
ulation by government agencies of 
waterways and highways transporta- 
tion with the consequent impost of 
tax burdens. It is also claimed that 
these forms of transportation have 
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inordinately benefited from govern- 
ment subsidies. Undoubtedly, this is 
true and plays no little part in condi- 
tioning the railroad enterprise. 


Overfinanciering 


(e) Probably one of the most out- 
standing causal factors of the present 
debilitated condition of American 
railways is overcapitalization and the 
reckless rigging of capital structures 
without regard either to the interest 
of stockholders, the workers or the 
traveling public. Bankers, not indus- 
trial railway managers, have bandied 
with railroads like pawns upon a 
checkerboard. Who has not heard of 
the amazingly fanciful financial ma- 
nipulations of railway properties by 
the Van Swerigen brothers? Theirs 
was the hapless business of building 
financial, instead of industrial, rail- 
road structures. Physical properties 
and workers were only important as 
they served as forms around which 
astronomical financial operations 
could be projected. 


Remedies 


While the analysis of causes of the 
present status of the railroads and 
the precarious position of railway 
workers, black and white, is necessary 
in order that effective remedies may 
be applied, the problem of remedies 
is of vast and surpassing importance 
as well as difficult and perplexing. 
The application of remedies is im- 
portant to the workers both from the 
point of view of the business stability 
and progress of railroads and the se- 
curity of jobs for the employees. Un- 
less the railway industry is healthy 
and continues to grow, it offers a fu- 
ture for the workers which is dark 
and forbidding. Railroads must 
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make money to provide employment 
for railway wage-earners and railway 
wage-earners must have employment 
if the railway industry is to preserve 
its health and go forward. 

Many recommendations have been 
made to cure the malady of railroads. 
One basic remedy is better business. 
Congressman Lee E. Geyer of Cali- 
fornia suggests a four-point plan: 


1. Improvement of railroad prop- 
erties. 

2. Elimination of grade crossings. 

3. Better conditions for railroad 
workers. 

4. New methods of financing and 
control. 


These are basic immediate reme- 
dies. The execution of this plan, how- 
ever, is the rub. Well did he state 
that the need for greatly increased 
railroad expenditures for rehabilita- 
tion work and equipment, repairs and 
maintenance, both for the sake of the 
railroads and for the good of the 
whole national economy, has been rec- 
ognized repeatedly by the various 
government bodies which have been 
investigating the railroad situation in 
recent months. He continued that 
the focus of attention of railroad 
managements in recent years has been 
almost exclusively on an attempt to 
maintain payment of their capital 
charges at all cost. In pursuit of this 
policy, railroad management has laid 
off a million or more of their employ- 
ees in the past years. It has attempted 
to cut wages, it has increased freight 
and passenger rates, it has drastically 
curtailed capital expenditures for 
maintenance work and for needed 
equipment and supplies. It has 
gravely neglected the maintenance of 
its physical properties. This is a 


sound and correct indictment of the 
management of the railroad industry 
of the nation. 


Government Ownership 


While, undoubtedly, the elimina- 
tion of grade crossings and the inaug- 
uration of a general rehabilitation 
program on railroads will have a be- 
neficent effect by way of the revival 
of this important industry, there 
seem to be numerous economic signs 
that the only eventual solution of the 
problem of the railroad industry is 
government ownership. Under gov- 
ernment control, the public, the em- 
ployees and expert and technical rail- 
road management would contribute 
their coordinated intelligences and ex- 
periences to the stability and progres- 
sive well-being of this enterprise. Al- 
though this remedy may be largely in 
the ultimate, it has an important bear- 
ing upon the immediate proposals for 
the solution of the railroad problem. 
Railroads have long since ceased to 
be pure and simple private properties. 
They are properties public in nature. 
Even now they require government 
regulation in the interest of sound 
public policy. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission determines freight 
and passenger rates and myriad other 
conditions essential to the operation 
of American railways. Now, the gov- 
ernment, if railroads are to be 
brought back to life and taken out of 
the hands of receiverships and moved 
back from the precipice of bank- 
ruptcy, must pour millions of money 
into them for their rehabilitation. 
Federal loans are now being made and 
must continue to be made to the rail- 
roads. These loans are the people’s 
money. They must be properly han- 
dled. Rigid guarantees should be as- 
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sured that they will be employed for 
the rebuilding of the physical rail- 
roads and not for the payment of 
fixed charges and dividends such as 
has been the case in the past. 

From the point of view of the 
workers, government ownership is of 
paramount importance. It offers 
greater job security and less higgling 
over wage adjustments. The human 
element is recognized and accepted. 
Negro workers, especially, can expect 
greater opportunities for job place- 
ment as well as for promotion. 

Expert and technical managerial 
supervisors of railroads under gov- 
ernment ownership could look for- 
ward to the future with greater hope. 
The results of science and talent in 
effecting the advancement and devel- 
opment of the railroads would not 
be reflected in the concentration of 
profits into the hands of the few fin- 
ancial manipulators, but would be dis- 
tributed among the workers and the 
public in higher wages and better 
service at lower rates. 


Organization—Real Remedy 


But it were well that it be under- 
stood that of all the remedies for the 
ills of the railroad workers, there is 
none as fundamental as the remedy 
of organization, bona-fide trade-union 
organization. 

Even though the water be squeezed 
out of the capitalization of America’s 
railroad properties and a sound and 
scientific principle of valuation be 
adopted; even if new capital is put 
into the rehabilitation of the trans- 
portation system, and bankers’ con- 
trol is eliminated; yes, even if govern- 
ment ownership is established over 
railroads, the solution of the prob- 
lems of the railroad workers, black 


or white, will not have been effected 
without the selforganization of the 
railroad employees into legitimate 
trade unions, national in scope. 

No type of legislation is a substi- 
tute for labor organization. The 
Government does not possess the 
power or the will to do for the rail- 
road workers that which they must 
do for themselves. The Government 
can not give the railroad workers, 
black or white, freedom. It must be 
won. The Government can not be- 
stow justice upon the railroad work- 
ers. They must exact it themselves. 
“How can this be done?” comes the 
query. The answer is, “Only through 
organization.” 


Railroad Labor and Legislation 


Legislation sets forth and defines 
rights to which railroad workers are 
entitled, such as exists in the Railway 
Labor Act, but the workers can not 
secure, exercise or enjoy them unless 
they organize. 

Neither the President of the United 
States, the Congress nor the Courts 
can win Labor’s battles for it. Labor 
must win them itself. 

But this does not mean that the 
workers should not fight to secure the 
enactment of labor and social legisla- 
tion that is favorable to the workers. 
Not at all. More and more, our com- 
plex industrial and business order ren- 
ders it necessary that the workers 
work for the adoption of certain 
forms of legislation to protect and 
safeguard their rights from invasion 
and abridgment by the powerful re- 
actionary forces of the country. For 
instance, it was labor, organized la- 
bor, if you will, that placed the Rail- 
way Labor Act, the National Labor 
Relations Act, the Railroad Retire- 
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ment Act, the Railroad Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act, and various state 
workmen’s compensation laws on the 
statute books. The laws definitely 
set forth certain rights of the work- 
ers, such as self-organization, the se- 
lection and designation of representa- 
tives of their own choosing without 
interference, intimidation or coercion 
and collective bargaining. But these 
laws do not execute themselves. They 
must be set into motion by parties 
that seek benefits under them. This 
can best be done by organized groups. 
In fact, the Railway Labor Act and 
the National Labor Relations Act 
were not designed to serve the inter- 
ests of individuals, except as members 
of organized bodies. The process 
and task of utilizing these Acts are 
too complicated and expensive for in- 
dividual workers. 

Nor do the railway carriers act 
alone under the aforementioned labor 
laws. They function through organ- 
ized bodies, such as the Association 
of Railway Executives. This fact 
proves that the railway workers, black 
and white, do not only need organi- 
zation into bona-fide labor unions, but 
their unions need organization into 
larger federated bodies such as the 
American Federation of Labor, the 
Association of Railway Labor Exec- 
utives and the Railway Employees’ 
Department of the A. F. of L. 

Not only is it difficult and prac- 
tically futile for individual railroad 
workers to act alone, but it is no little 
problem for individual unions to act 
alone. Verily, we are not only living 
in an age of organization, but an age 
of organizations’ organization, such 
as the American Federation of Labor, 
the National Manufacturers Associa- 
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tion and the United States Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Negro railroad workers, especi- 
ally, must sense this fact. Organiza- 
tion is their only hope and salvation. 
Either they band themselves into 
powerful labor organizations, na- 
tional in scope, or they perish. 


Negro Railroad Organizations 


What is the present status of 
Negro Railroad Workers’ organiza- 
tions. The story is pathetic. 

Exclusive of the sleeping car 
porters, dining car employees and red 
caps, I am willing to hazard the 
statement that there are not many 
more than 500 Negro railroad work- 
ers of the 100,000 or more who pay 
dues regularly into any organization. 
Yet there are numerous organiza- 
tions of Negro railroad workers, 
such as many and sundry federal 
labor unions that have a high mor- 
tality rate and a variety of inde- 
pendent groups. 

These organizations are isolated, 
distinct and unrelated. They are 
small, weak and helpless. They lack 
both numbers and money of any con- 
sequence. They are not much more 
effective than company unions. 
Their usual policy is to go along with 
the railway managements, because 
they have no power. They mean 
well, but they are ineffective. Some 
of these Negro railroad organiza- 
tions have official staffs much more 
imposing than their membership. 
Most of them are not even aware of 
the existing body of railroad legisla- 
tion or government agencies that 
might serve them. The rights of 
their small membership are ignored 
and trampled upon, because they 
can not fight. 
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Price of Organization 


While in San Antonio recently, in 
a conference of train porters, the fact 
was brought out that not a member 
of a certain train porters’ union was 
paying dues, including even the secre- 
tary and other officials. This condi- 
tion is fairly typical of the condition 
of Negro railroad workers’ organi- 
zations. 

Is there any wonder that Negro 
railroad workers are gradually dis- 
appearing from the railroad industry? 

White railroad workers have spent 
millions to build up powerful trade 
unions to protect their rights. Can 
Negro railroad workers protect their 
rights and do less than organize, fight 
and pay the price in money and sac- 
rifice ? If white railroad workers must 
organize and fight to get their rights 
from railroads that are owned and 
controlled by persons who are white, 
how can Negro railroad workers ex- 
pect to secure justice unless they or- 
ganize and fight when Negroes are 
not liked anyway, because of color 
and race? 

But Negro workers on the rail- 
roads and in other industries have 
been discouraged from organizing by 
Negro leadership on the grounds that 
they may be displaced, if they fight 
and organize, since they are the vic- 
tims of race prejudice. And if they 
have not counseled timidity on the 
part of Negro workers at all times, 
they have told Negro workers to stay 
out of the American Federation of 
Labor, because, as they say, Negro 
workers are discriminated against. 
Here is a contradiction, for if Negro 
workers are discriminated against and 
barred from joining the A. F. of L., 


why advise them to remain out? Ap- 
parently, discrimination would keep 
them out. 

However, let me hasten to add that 
I do not apologize for the race dis- 
crimination in certain international 
and national unions affliated with the 
A. F. of L. But lest emotion and not 
reason sway our judgments, it is well 
to state, in the interest of the truth, 
that the American Federation of La- 
bor does not itself discriminate 
against Negro workers. The A. F. of 
L. proper does not turn down the 
membership of Negro workers. If 
Negro workers are denied the right to 
join a national or international union 
governing the industry in which Ne- 
gro workers are employed, the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor has sought 
to organize these Negro workers into 
federal labor unions. Of course, these 
federal labor unions are not as effec- 
tive as national or international un- 
ions, but they do serve to bring the 
Negro workers into the fold of or- 
ganized labor where they may fight 
for their rights. 


Race and Class 


It is important to point out here 
that the Negro workers’ place, at the 
bottom rung of the industrial ladder 
in the railroad and other industries, is 
not due solely to the fact of race and 
color. Race and color play some part, 
but not an insuperable one in the de- 
termination of the economic destiny 
of the Negro people. Negroes are 
down at the bottom of the industrial 
world primarily because they are 
weak, and they are weak because 
they lack organization—trade union 
organization. 

It may not be amiss, in this connec- 
tion, to observe that white railroad 
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workers at one time were not allowed 
even to cross the threshold of the 
doors of the railroad Managements. 
White railroad workers are not where 
they are because they are white and 
railroad Managements or owners 


‘love them. No, not atall. The basic 


difference between white and black 
railroad workers is the difference of 
organization, bona-fide organization. 
White railroad workers are strong 
because they are organized, not be- 
cause of their color or race. Negro 
railroad workers are weak, because 
they are unorganized, not because of 
their race or color. White workers 
on the railroads have been organized 
for over fifty years. Black workers 
have just begun. Black railroad 
workers want all of the rights of 
white railroad workers, but they, the 
black workers, don’t want to organ- 
ize, fight and pay for them, and their 
leaders, like the generals of the Hai- 
tian army of old, are content with 
titles without followers. 


Full Crew Law 


Negro workers have always op- 
posed Full Crew Law Bills which 
have been introduced every year in 
the state legislatures of the South by 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men. The purpose of this law is to 
place a brakeman on the headend of 
the train. This would operate to 
eliminate Negro train porters, who, 
while doing the work of brakemen, 
are not recognized as brakemen, 
either in vocational status or pay roll 
compensation. 

Of course, there would be no sound 
reasons for opposing the Full Crew 
Law in principle, if it did not exclude 
train porters. The chief intention of 
the bill is to increase the operating 


force known as the crew on trains. 
This is a worthy objective, since it is 
designed to increase employment 
among railroad workers. But Negro 
train porters have no alternative, save 
to oppose the Full Crew Law as a 
matter of self-preservation, unless 
provision in the law is made for their 
retention on the roads. 

Because of the tendency of rail- 
roads to eliminate Negro brakemen, 
the Full Crew Law will not operate 
to increase the employment of Negro 
brakemen. And since there are thou- 
sands of white brakemen who have 
been laid off along with the million of 
railroad workers that lost jobs since 
1920, the Full Crew Bill is intended 
to provide employment for some of 
these white brakemen who are now 
furloughed. We agree with this. 
White railroad workers that have 
been laid off should be restored to 
service, but not at the expense of 
Negro train porters or other Negro 
railroad workers. One worker can 
not rise permanently by pushing an- 
other worker down. This is an axio- 
matic truth that all workers should 
know and recognize. 

The probabilities are that, if the 
Full Crew Bill was enacted as federal 
legislation, Negro train porters that 
now operate on the headend of trains, 
would be reduced to the status of chair 
car porters without switch keys and 
the right to perform the duties of 
brakemen, together with the duties of 
a porter. It is also possible that the 
train porters may be eliminated alto- 
gether and not even demoted to the 
position of chair car porters, since, in 
the interest of alleged economy, rail- 
roads may compel the white brake- 
men, not only to perform the work of 
a brakeman on the headend of the 
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train, but to take on the additional 
duties of a porter. At the present 
time, railroad companies are fighting 
Full Crew Bills in the various states, 
primarily on the basis of economy 
and not because of any interest in 
Negro train porters. However, it is 
possible that constant propaganda 
for the enactment of Full Crew Laws 
in various states, if not as a federal 
measure, may eventually prevail. To 
prevent this, Negro train porters are 
faced with the problem of constant 
vigilance to guard their interests, 
which such a measure threatens. 


Minority Representation and Race 


One of the baffling problems that 
faces the Negro railroad workers, 
such as brakemen, flagmen, firemen, 
hostlers, shop craftsmen, is that of 
securing representation for the pro- 
tection of their rights as workers in 
the railway industry. Agitation has 
gone forward, largely among Negro 
leaders, in the interest of the amend- 
ment of the Railway Labor Act for 
the purpose of providing that either 
railroad unions that exclude Negro 
workers on account of color and race, 
be denied the benefits of the law, or 
that minority representation be recog- 
nized. This same position is taken 
by Negro leaders on the National 
Labor Relations Act. The purpose 
of minority representation is to give 
the Negro workers in the railroad 
industry a voice in the determination 
of wage rates and the conditions of 
work that affect them. While this 
seems to be fair, superficially it is fun- 
damentally unsound. Minority repre- 
sentation in industry would sound the 
death knell of the principle of democ- 
racy which the trade union movement 
is seeking to establish in the various 


industries in the nation. It would 
serve to stimulate the growth of Com. 
pany Unionism and institute wide- 
spread chaos and confusion among 
the workers on the railroads, since a 
multitude of railroad workers would 
seek to exercise the right to negotiate 
agreements with railway Manage- 
ments, concerning wages and working 
conditions. This would bring about 
the eventual disruption of every trade 
union in the railroad industry, be- 
cause the Managements would, 
through spies and agents provacateur, 
create divisions in the ranks of their 
employees with a view to multiplying 
minority groups who would attempt 
to bring about a variety of agreements 
of working conditions and wage rates 
that would militate to the profit and 
power of railroad companies. Such a 
condition would be directly against 
the interest of all Negro railroad 
workers, because it would operate to 
reduce both black and white railroad 
workers to a condition of economic 
serfdom. Therefore, minority repre- 
sentation in the railway industry, or 
any other industry, strikes at the heart 
of industrial democracy and creates 
the basis for industrial autocracy and 
the intensification of the exploitation 
of the workers, white and black. The 
solution of the problems of Negro 
railroad workers does not consist in 
increasing the power of railroad man- 
agements to oppress railroad workers 
white and black, but by increasing the 
power of railroad workers, black and 
white, to resist oppression. Minority 
representation will hamstring rail- 
road labor and serve as a boon to 
Managements. 

Under the principle of majority 
rule, which is recognized in the Rail- 
way Labor Act and the National 
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Labor Relations Act, a trade union 
which embraces fifty-one per cent of 
the class of workers which it seeks to 
represent, is regarded as the duly au- 
thorized agent for negotiating agree- 
ments for all of the workers of that 
class of industry. Even the other 
forty-nine per cent has no voice in the 
determination of wages and working 
conditions. But this makes for sta- 
bilization of employment and the or- 
derly adjustment of problems that 
arise between the employers and em- 
ployees. There would be no more 
justification to provide for minority 
representation in industrial govern- 
ment set up through collective bar- 
gaining between trade unions and the 
employers, than there would be to 
recognize minority representation in 
political government. Negro railroad 
workers must meet and fight to solve 
their problems within the labor move- 
ment through organization, education 
and agitation. They can not legislate 
themselves into trade unions either on 
railroads or in general industry. 


The Negro Workers’ Alternative 


The question arises, “What is the 
alternative of the Negro Workers in 
the railroad industry, who are ex- 
cluded from the right of agreement 
making, and probably from raising 
claims and grievances for settlement 
before the National Railroad Adjust- 
ment Board, that government body 
which is recognized as the supreme 
court for the adjustment of this class 
of problems. It seems to be appar- 
ent, from an analysis of the conditions 
of the Negroes in the railroad indus- 
try, that their only alternative is self- 
organization into a coordinated body 
for the purpose, not for amending the 
Railway Labor Act, but to win en- 


trance into the standard railroad 
unions through the employment of 
constant propaganda to this end. 
Where Negro workers represent a 
majority on any particular road in a 
given class, they may win the right to 
make the agreement regulating the 
relationships between the carriers and 
their employees, and also fight for 
their maintenance on the job, through 
the mobilization of public opinion. 
The fact that Negro railroad workers 
have helped throughout the decades 
to make this enterprise what it is to- 
day, gives them the moral and eco- 
nomic right to present their case to 
the people, against their elimination 
from railroad jobs. The bar of pub- 
lic opinion will hear them. But the 
task of awakening public sentiment to 
the right of Negro railroad workers 
to stay in the industry, except where 
Negro railroad workers along with 
white workers are removed from jobs 
as a consequence of the operation of 
general economic processes and tech- 
nological changes, is the task of the 
Negro railroad worker, himself. 


The Purpose of This Conference 


Before pointing out the specific 
purpose for which this conference is 
called, I wish to say a few words 
about what are not some of its pur- 
poses. 


1. It is not for the purpose of 
creating one big Negro railroad or- 
ganization. This would be imprac- 
tical because of jurisdictional ques- 
tions and the fact of varying affilia- 
tions. Some Negro railroad organ- 
izations are affiliated directly with 
the American Federation of Labor. 
Others are independent. For instance, 
the Dining Car Employees is affiliated 
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with the A. F. of L. through an inter- 
national union of the A. F. of L. 

2. It is not for the purpose of 
creating any new movement among 
Negro railroad workers. 

3. Its main object is to awaken 
Negro railroad workers to the danger 
and uncertainty of their position and 
stimulate organization into railroad 
unions affliated with the American 
Federation of Labor or independent 
organizations that may be able to 
serve effectively the interest of black 
rail employees. 

4. It is also designed to bring to- 
gether groups of Negro railroad 
workers of different crafts and call- 
ings to review the problems of the 
Negro railway workers, take stock 
and exchange opinions thereon, so 
that this class of employees may be- 
come aware of trends in this industry 
that affect their industrial destiny. 

5. To establish a precedent for 
bringing Negro railroad workers to- 
gether, periodically, so that they may 
recognize the value of pooling their 
power economically, morally and edu- 
cationally to grapple with crises in 
this industry that are certain to con- 
front them from time to time. 

6. To impress the standard rail- 
road unions, leadership and member- 
ship, with the fact that Negro rail- 
road workers are unalterably opposed 
to the color bar and will never cease 
fighting until it is abolished. 

7. To inform the American Public 
of the fact that Negro railroad work- 
ers have a right to employment in the 
railroad industry by virtue of the 
sweat, blood, tears, toil and hardships 
expressed in thousands of maimed and 
killed black men who have been and 
are engaged in building and maintain- 


ing this industry for the service of the 
nation. 

In conclusion, may I say that be- 
cause of the inspiration, hope and help 
President Roosevelt has been and is 
to the railroad employee, we hail him. 
We hail him for the appointment of 
an Emergency Fact Finding Commit- 
tee which halted the 15 per cent wage 
cut proposed by railroad Manage- 
ments, a year ago. We hail him for 
his creation of a special committee to 
plan the rehabilitation of railroads. 
We hail him as the world’s greatest 
leader for peace, democracy and 
good-will. 

We hail President William Green 
for his statesmanlike letter to all 
national and international unions affi- 
liated with the A. F. of L., to elimi- 
nate the color bar. We hail his will- 
ing support and cooperation for the 
cause of justice for the Negro people. 

We hail the splendid and aggres- 
sive fight the Red Caps are waging 
to organize for economic liberation. 
Black labor must back them with their 
moral and financial might. 

We hail the new spirit to organize 
and fight for economic, social and 
political justice on the part of Negro 
workers. We hail the growing spirit 
of solidarity and cooperation be- 
tween the black and white workers 
in America. 

In the final reckoning, if salvation 
is to come to the Negro railroad 
workers, it must and will come from 
within. They can not rely upon out- 
side forces. They must exercise their 
mass power upon legislation and gov- 
ernment agencies, but they should 
avoid all entangling political alliances, 
regardless of political party, for the 
introduction of political controversies 
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within the ranks of railroad unions 
can only make for disruption, chaos 
and confusion. 

The future of Negro railroad 
workers lies with the Negro railroad 
workers, themselves, but marching 
forward with the advance guard of 
the organized workers of America 


under the banner of the A. F. of L., 
for practically all organized railroad 
workers are within the framework 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
or have friendly relations with it. 
Brothers, let us ever remember that 
the greatest fear of the oppressors is 
the unity of the oppressed. Forward! 


THE BUTTERFLY 


The old man sat in the sun, 

With one hand on his knee 

And the other clasping his cane. 
He was watching a small boy run 
For a butterfly he could see 

In the sunlight down the lane. 


He nodded a moment—then 
He blinked to understand 
The wings of black and gold 
That had returned again— 
And settled on his hand 
That did not try to hold. 


And, from the lane nearby, 
The small boy stood aside, 
With wonder in his eyes, 
To see the butterfly— 

And so the old man tried 

To hide his own surprise! 


—G.LENN Warp Dreseacu, Spirit. 











BRITISH HEALTH INSURANCE EXPERIENCE* 


ANDREW J. 


AMERICAN workers are becom- 
A ing daily more interested in the 

- ® question of medical care for 
wage earners under a plan of pay- 
ment which they can afford. Many 
unions are now taking active part in 
the formation of medical coopera- 
tives and group payment plans, with 
panel systems or doctor partnerships. 
Others are investigating the possibili- 
ties of state or national health insur- 
ance under some form of contributory 
scheme, roughly similar to plans in 
use in European countries. 

They will find of the greatest inter- 
est this new study of health insurance 
and related medical plans for wage 
earners in Great Britain by Dr. Doug- 
las Orr and his wife, a trained social 
worker who participated in his inves- 
tigation. There has been almost no 
material available for American read- 
ers on the British plans; we have 
heard only haphazard general state- 
ments to the effect that all European 
health plans are failures, that they are 
“socialized medicine” and as such ren- 
der inferior service at high cost, that 
they are politically managed and ex- 
ploit both doctor and patient, and so 
forth. 

To those who have heard these 
comments and had no opportunity to 
disprove them, the Orrs’ book comes 
as a refreshing and authoritative con- 
tradiction. By visiting insured fami- 
lies, panel doctors, union leaders, 
specialists unconnected with insurance 
practice, members of parliament, 


*British Health Insurance Experience. 
Douglas W. Orr, M. D., and Jean Walker Orr. 
Published by Macmillan, New York, 1938. 
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British Medical Society officials, so- 
cial workers, district nurses and 
everyone else who could conceivably 
be thought to have information on 
the subject, they have made a compos- 
ite picture of medical care for wage 
earners in England. And that picture 
does not coincide in any respect with 
the prejudiced and uninformed gen- 
eralizations suggested above. 

The first fact which the Orrs estab- 
lish, repeatedly, in every chapter of 
the book, is that everyone in England 
—doctors and patients, insured and 
uninsured, accept the fact of health 
insurance and would no more think of 
returning to the old hodge-podge of 
public and private charity and fee 
practice than they would of abolish- 
ing the Post Office. 

Health insurance has been in prac- 
tice since 1911 in Great Britain. It 
has been revised and improved con- 
tinually, and many needed improve- 
ments for the future are generally 
agreed upon to take effect as soon as 
financial arrangements can be worked 
out. A national survey in 1926 
brought about better maternity care 
and inclusion of certain occupations 
earlier exempt, and a Scottish survey 
in 1936 established certain improve- 
ments for Scotland, particularly for 
the rural districts, which presented 
unique problems of scattered popula- 
tion and transportation difficulty. 
There have also been developments 
of private and semi-private services 
to fill in the gaps in the N. H. I. (Na- 
tional Health Insurance) which, it is 
recognized, must be eventually ab- 


sorbed by N.H. I. 
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N.H. I. covers all employed per- 
sons earning $1000 a year or less be- 
tween the age of 16 and 65, the age 
at which old age pension begins. Be- 
tween 75 and 80 percent of the popu- 
lation make less than $1000 a year. 
It is financed by contributions from 
workers, employers and the govern- 
ment. It provides for the service, at 
home or office, of a general practi- 
tioner of the workers’ own choice, but 
not of specialist or hospital care or 
nursing, and for a cash benefit equal 
to a small proportion of the workers’ 
wages. 

Insurance carriers in Great Brit- 
ain are ‘“‘approved societies” which 
are managed by trade unions, com- 
mercial insurance companies, or 
Friendly Societies, roughly analogous 
to our lodges. When he first goes to 
work, at 16 or over, a man joins one 
of these societies and receives a card, 
which he then deposits with the doc- 
tor of his choice. At the time of the 
proposal of N.H.I. in 1911 about 
5,000,000 people were carrying pri- 
vate medical insurance through the 
Friendly Societies, paying a weekly 
fee and receiving care from doctors 
on the society’s panel, and they in- 
sisted on retaining their organiza- 
tions. However there were not 
enough of these societies to carry all 
the load, so the industrial companies 
were permitted to muscle in, and they 
now are carrying an ever-increasing 
number of insured persons. Most 
people agree that this is undesirable. 

All societies charge the same fees 
in proportion to the worker’s income, 
but there is a wide divergence in the 
amount of benefits received, some giv- 
ing dental and eye care, extra mater- 
nity benefits, convalescent benefits, etc., 
in addition to the minimum required 


by government. Investments of the 
societies are all strictly supervised by 
the Ministry of Health. The differ- 
ence in benefits comes from the fact 
that some societies require a certifi- 
cate of good health on entrance, some 
are limited to certain occupations 
which may be especially dangerous to 
health, some draw from relatively 
healthy or unhealthy neighborhoods, 
etc. In the case of the commercial 
companies, benefits are reduced in 
order to pay profits to investors and 
commissions to high pressure solici- 
tors; many young workers sign up 
with the companies rather than shop 
around for better benefits through 
other societies because they are high 
pressured into it. 

Since dependents of insured per- 
sons are not covered, the British Med- 
ical Society has organized the Public 
Medical Service, a misleading name 
given to organizations of local private 
physicians to provide service for un- 
insured persons for a small weekly 
fee. Management expense runs to 
only to 16 per cent of income. The 
maximum charge for a large family 
is usually 25 cents a week and pro- 
portionately less for small families. 
There are also plans for small weekly 
payments to hospital societies and 
nursing services. 

While a great many workers take 
advantage of these services, many 
more cannot afford to do so. They 
live so close to the edge that the few 
extra pennies mean going short on 
food. And when sickness strikes it 
becomes impossible to keep up pay- 
ments to private associations, so that 
an illness to one member of the family 
may mean loss of benefit rights for 
other members, and the family must 
go on relief and have a “parish” 
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doctor instead of their panel doctor. 
Hence there is a general agreement 
among all people that insurance 
should also carry medical benefits for 
all dependents, and some advocate 
cash benefits for dependents as well. 

There is a maternity benefit of $10 
for an insured husband and another 
$10 for the wife if she has been work- 
ing during part of her pregnancy. 
There are also many prenatal and 
maternity clinics available to all for 
small fees or for nothing if they can- 
not afford to pay. Hospital and nurs- 
ing services are available on the same 
basis. And there are two other serv- 
ices well developed in England but 
seldom known in the United States— 
the Invalid Kitchen, which provides 
special diets for invalids and sends in 
warm meals to homes where the 
mother is bedridden, and the Home 
Helps, visiting housekeepers who are 
sent to homes which need this type of 
assistance. Convalescent care is also 
well developed and generally accepted 
in England, so that a panel doctor 
feels free to prescribe a fortnight at 
a convalescent home in the country 
or at the seaside where it is needed. 
These services are for the most part 
privately organized but subsidized in 
part by public funds. 

What do the doctors think of 
N. H. I. and the various other forms 
of prepaid medical care in England? 
Not one single one could be found, in 
panel practice or out of it, who con- 
sidered the possibility of doing with- 
out it, and almost all of their criti- 
cisms involved needed extensions of 
the service. Almost every general 
practitioner in England has some 
panel practice. They are permitted 
to have up to 2500 panel patients and 
also unlimited private patients, and 
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some doctors and patients feel that 
these numbers should be limited to 
permit of more care, but most have 
no complaint. Panel practice is by no 
means limited to the poorer or less 
well trained doctors, or to those just 
starting out in practice. It is gener- 
ally agreed that the assurance of in- 
come has attracted many to the medi- 
cal profession. There has been some 
exploitation of young doctors through 
sale of practices to brokers who lure 
young doctors at low salary to work 
for them, but the B. M. S. is attempt- 
ing to check this. Doctors receive 
$2.25 per patient per year regardless 
of whether they treat him continually 
or not atall. At the beginning of the 
scheme the doctors insisted on being 
permitted to establish their own 
methods of payment for each locality, 
but the trend has been steadily away 
from a fee system and now is uniform 
on the capitation basis. 

One criticism frequently heard was 
aimed less at N. H. I. than at the gen- 
eral organization of British medicine. 
It is not the custom for general prac- 
titioners to treat patients in hospitals, 
and if they send a patient to a hos- 
pital they must surrender him to the 
staff specialist. When he is discharged 
and returned to their care, the gen- 
eral practitioners may not even know 
what operation or treatment he re- 
ceived, though some hospitals do 
make a full report. This absence of 
cooperation and consultation between 
specialist and family doctor does not 
make for comprehensive understand- 
ing of the patient’s needs, and also it 
sometimes makes the general practi- 
tioner, whether in private or panel 
practice, reluctant to send a patient 
to the hospital. 

The British Medical Society recog- 
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nizes this weakness and recommends 
the establishment of more medical 
centers and clinics with specialist serv- 
ices for diagnosis and treatment, and 
of “Home Hospitals” especially for 
the patients of general practitioners 
who cannot be treated at home or 
clinics but do not need major surgery 
or complex treatment. 

Doctors are urged to keep their 
drug costs low and urged to prescribe 
certain drugs for certain ailments. 
They may be questioned by the re- 
gional medical officer on some pre- 
scriptions, but most say they can jus- 
tify their expensive orders and are 
upheld. 

Contrary to the belief among 
American doctors that health insur- 
ance will do away with the personal 
relation between doctor and patient, 
the British doctors are unanimous in 
agreeing that it has been the salva- 
tion of the family physician and has 
made the relation much closer and 
more cordial than when the thought 
of payment was always between them. 
In a very large majority of cases the 
husband’s panel doctor is also the 
family doctor, paid either by Pub- 
lic Medical Service or on a fee basis. 
The doctors feel that if all depend- 
ents came under N. H. I. it would be 
even better. The panel doctor is now 
the core of the whole medical system, 
cooperating with the school doctor, 
the district nurse, and the hospital 
when needed. Before N. H. I. there 
was a completely haphazard system 
revolving for the most part about the 
out-patient department of the large 
hospital and the few and incompetent 
private doctors to be found in poor 
districts, with no continuity of treat- 
ment, no personal relationship, and 
no preventive work of any kind. 


The doctors as well as the Ministry 
of Health stress the increasing im- 
portance of preventive work. Pa- 
tients are learning to come to the 
doctor early and with the personal 
relationship with the panel doctor to 
smooth the way they are losing their 
dread of hospitals which once made 
it very difficult to get the sick poor to 
submit to treatment. Health educa- 
tion, through the schools and even 
more through the frequent visits of 
doctor or nurse to the homes making 
helpful suggestions, is raising the gen- 
eral standard of health especially of 
infants and small children. Some 
progress is being made in periodical 
examinations, but these are not yet 
accepted as a general thing. 

What comments have insured 
workers and their families to make 
on N.H.I.? They, most of all, take 
it absolutely for granted and cannot 
imagine living without it. They want 
dependents to be covered, and there 
are some complaints about the size 
of cash benefits and even more about 
the unequal benefits paid by different 
societies and the delay in payment. 
Most of them feel that their panel 
doctor, under N. H. I. or P. M. S., 
“treats them just as well as if they 
paid a guinea a visit” ($5.25, the 
fee received by the most expensive 
general practitioners). There are of 
course a few chronic kickers; every 
doctor in private practice has some 
people who want a lot of attention 
they don’t need. The panel doctor 
gives the service needed and no more, 
as an American doctor would do with 
a charity patient who bothered him 
too much. But this is no more a seri- 
ous problem in England than it is 
here. 

Neither doctors nor patients com- 
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plain of red tape. The simplest form 
of record is kept by each doctor on 
his patient’s card, and he may add 
larger clinical notes if he wishes but 
he does not need to. Approved So- 
ciety visitors call at each home after 
the doctor reports an illness entitled 
to cash benefit to them, and they 
make an official report to the society, 
which then sends the benefit; this 
seems an unnecessary nuisance to 
some, as the doctors’ report is what 
counts anyway. However, in many 
cases the visit is more fraternal than 
official, and causes no friction unless 
the visitor is obsessed with a desire to 
conserve the society’s funds, and re- 
ports back that the patient didn’t 
seem sick enough to be at home. 
These cases provide further evidence 
for the increasing number of people 
who feel that the Approved Societies 
have outlived their usefulness, and 
that some form of public district or- 
ganization should take over the busi- 
ness of collection and payment. It is 
sometimes suggested that cash bene- 
fits should be handled by the employ- 
ment insurance administration and 
medical matters and payments to doc- 
tors by local medical boards, an ar- 
rangement which Dr. Orr thinks best 
suited to the United States. 

The British Medical Association 
sums up its position on N. H. I. in the 
following statement: 


“Large numbers, indeed whole 
classes, of persons are now receiving 
a real medical attention which for- 
merly they did not receive at all. 

“The number of practitioners in 
proportion to the population in 
densely populated areas has in- 
creased. 

‘The amount and character of the 
medical attention given is superior to 
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that formerly given in the best of the 
old clubs and immensely superior to 
that given in the great majority of 
clubs which were far from the best. 

“Tllness is now coming under skilled 
observation and treatment at an ear- 
lier stage than was formerly the case. 

“Speaking generally, the work of 
practitioners has been given a bias 
toward prevention, which was for- 
merly not so marked. 

“Clinical records have been and are 
being provided which may be of great 
service in relation to medical research 
and public health. 

“Cooperation among practitioners 
is being encouraged to an increasing 
degree. 

‘There is now a more marked rec- 
ognition than formerly of the collec- 
tive responsibility of the profession 
to the community in respect to all 
health matters. 

‘““‘We can say confidently that ad- 
verse forecasts have been falsified 
and that medical benefit has proved 
in practice a successful and most 
valued factor in the advancement of 
the health of the nation.” * 

Extensions of the service needed as 
fast as they can be financed are gen- 
erally agreed upon by doctors, in- 
sured and uninsured, and government 
officials as follows: 


(1) Insurance coverage for de- 
pendents of those now insured. 

(2) Insurance coverage for work- 
ers and their dependents making be- 
tween $1000 and $2000 a year. 

(3) Improved facilities for con- 
sultation with specialists and treat- 
ment for non-hospital patients. 

(4) Some form of hospital cov- 
erage which does not involve the 
Means test. 

(5) Increased school work, in ex- 
amination, feeding, and corrective 
treatment. 


*Orr, p. 163-4, 
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(6) Inclusion of dental and eye 
care, glasses, dentures, etc. 

(7) Uniformity of benefits and of 
waiting period for cash benefits, 
whether under approved society plan 
or some other. 


American workers will learn from 
this book that in spite of a generally 
higher standard of living here, we can 
see much to envy in the health security 
enjoyed by our British brothers. It 
must be taken into account that the 
apparently low wage scales and pay- 
ments are considerably offset in Eng- 
land by many subsidized housing 
plans and fixed rentals which enable 
the British worker to pay much less 
rent, by the complete social security 
program which provides for every 
exigency, and by the additional bene- 
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fits provided by many employers and 
unions. 

Most emphatically National 
Health Insurance, and its accompany- 
ing prepaid services for doctors, 
nurses, and hospital care, have not 
been a failure. They have been so 
complete a success that they are abso- 
lutely taken for granted by everyone. 
By carefully studying their defects 
and their development, we can learn 
how to avoid their mistakes and to 
provide security for ourselves through 
government health insurance and pri- 
vate supplementary schemes. It looks 
at the present time as if we would 
have to fight the American Medical 
Association to the finish to win out, 
but with our security, and in some 
cases, our very lives, at stake, we must 
be ready to make that fight. 


THE DEEPER MEANING 


The sun of youth is warm upon me: spring 


Exults within my breast. 


Not all the strife 


Of nations brings my ardor to eclipse, 
Nor sorrow stops the cry upon my lips:— 


“T thank Thee, Lord, for life!” 


When on my years shall fall the. winter frost, 

I pray that I, with a maturer breath, 

May speak these words whose deeper meaning now 
Is lost for joy of bud and blossoming bough ; 

“T thank Thee, Lord, for death!” 


—Mary SINTON LEITCH. 











THE I. L. O. 


SMITH SIMPSON 


HE 25th Session of the Inter- 
Ny secon Labor Conference met 

in Geneva from June 8 to 28. 
Some 352 delegates and advisers at- 
tended the session which, for a year 
disturbed as any since 1919, was one 
of the best attended sessions in the 
history of the I. L. O. The six items 
on the agenda of the Conference were 
dealt with as follows: 


1. Technical and vocational educa- 
tion and apprenticeship. Two recom- 
mendations were adopted. 

2. Regulations of kinds of employ- 
ment of indigenous workers. Two 
draft conventions and two recom- 
mendations were adopted. 

3. Recruiting, placing and condi- 
tions of employment of vagrant work- 
ers. One draft convention and two 
recommendations were adopted. 

4. Regulation of hours of work 
and rest periods of workers in road 
transport. One draft convention and 
four recommendations were adopted. 

5. Generalization of the reduction 
of hours of work in industry, com- 
merce and offices. This item was in- 
definitely postponed. 

6. Reduction of hours of work in 
coal mines. Consideration of this 
item was suspended until the political 
crisis in Europe subsides. 


The sum of the Conference’s la- 
bors, lasting almost three weeks, was 
four draft conventions and ten rec- 
ommendations. This was a substan- 
tial achievement in spite of the fact 
that the hours program met defeat. 
In a period of war, the Conference 
demonstrated again, as it had in pre- 
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vious years, an ability to push on and 
attain many of its objectives. There 
has been no such spectacle in the his- 
tory of the world. 

The subject of technical and voca- 
tional training was covered in one 
recommendation which set forth cer- 
tain principles to guide governments 
in their encouragement of training 
and assisting workers to meet the re- 
quirements of skilled trades.t The 
principles were concerned with such 
things as the location of the training 
schools, their number, curricula, en- 
trance requirements, transportation 
to the schools where this was neces- 
sary, examinations, and selection of 
teachers. 

A second recommendation on the 
first item covered apprenticeship. 
This set no standard for the skill to 
be acquired in apprenticeship but 
merely expressed» certain principles 
concerning the age of admission and 
other prerequisites to apprenticeship, 
such as a medical examination, the 
duties of employers and the super- 
vision of the government. A great 
elasticity was provided in the recom- 
mendation so as to suit varying con- 
ditions in the different regions and 
countries of the world.” 

As explained in these pages last 
month, the second item was of no 
direct interest to the United States, 
but it is another step in the great work 
of the International Labor Organiza- 


* Text of the Recommendation will be found in 
the Provisional Record of the Conference, No. 
20, pp. i-ix. 

*For text of the Recommendation see Pro- 
visional Record, op. cit., No. 22, pp. i-iv. 
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tion for the protection of one of the 
worst—if not the worst—exploited 
populations in the world: native work- 
ers in colonies. To the continuing 
work of the Organization in this field 
can be attributed some of the most 
substantial colonial reforms since 
1919. One draft convention adopted 
by the 25th Session provides certain 
formalities for the contracts of in- 
digenous workers, regulates the obli- 
gations which can be imposed upon 
the worker, and imposes certain obli- 
gations upon the employers of native 
labor. A supplementary recom- 
mendation suggests that governments 
impose a two-year limitation upon 
contracts of native workers when their 
work requires a long journey and a 
one-year limitation when no such jour- 
ney is incidental to employment.* 

A second draft convention on the 
same item provides for the progres- 
sive abolition of all forms of penalties 
for the breach, by a native worker, of 
any contract of employment.® A sup- 
plementary recommendation suggests 
the necessity of governments estab- 
lishing labor inspection services in 
their territories for the enforcement 
of laws for the protection of native 
workers.® 

Amplifying its program to prevent 
the exploitation of migrant workers, 
the Conference adopted a draft con- 
vention regulating propaganda con- 
cerning immigration and emigration 
and the recruitment, transportation 
and placement of migrants as well as 


*For text of the Convention see ibid, No. 20, 
pp. x-xxiii. 

“ Text of the Recommendation will be found in 
ibid, No. 20, pp. xxiii-xxiv. 

5 Text of the Convention will be found in ibid, 
No. 20, pp. xxiv-xxviii. 

® Text of the Recommendation will be found in 
ibid, No. 20, pp. xxviii. 
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providing for equality of treatment 
of nationals and migrants.’ A sup- 
plementary recommendation is more 
specific in the duties suggested to be 
assumed by governments in assisting 
migrants.® These two decisions of 
the Conference are milestones in the 
development of adequate guarantees 
of protection for migration. While 
the depression and, more recently, 
preparations for war have reduced 
migration to a few hesitant trickles as 
compared with the movement of popu- 
lations before 1929, the regulations 
adopted by the International Labor 
Conference and ratified by govern- 
ments will place migration in the 
future upon a much higher level of 
protection than it has ever had. The 
decisions of the Conference will serve 
to prepare governments for the as- 
sumption of unprecedented services 
and restrictions when migration again 
becomes of first-rate importance. 

The draft convention adopted on 
hours of work in road transport sets 
a daily limit of eight hours and a 
weekly limit of 48 hours.® In every 
period of 24 hours, a rest period of 
12 hours is required, and no driver is 
allewed to work for any continuous 
period exceeding 5 hours. Four rec- 
ommendations supplement the obliga- 
tions of the convention.” 

Such were the achievements of the 
Conference. Obviously they were 
considerable. Nevertheless, the Con- 
ference had its difficulties over the re- 


7 Text of the Convention will be found in ibid, 
No. 22, pp. v-xi. 

® Text of the Recommendation will be found in 
ibid, No. 22, pp. xi-xvii. 

® Text of the Convention will be found in ibid, 
No. 23, pp. i-xi. 

2 Text of the Recommendations will be found 
in ibid, No. 23, pp. xii-xiii, xiii-xiv, xiv-xv, 
XV-XVi. 
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duction of hours program. As in pre- 
vious years, when the International 
Labor Organization has endeavored 
to obtain the support of governments 
in adopting a 40-hour week in indus- 
tries of particular importance for the 
conduct of war, the 40-hour week was 
rejected. This time it was in the coal 
industry. Even workers from those 
countries most directly menaced by 
Germany and Italy regretfully ac- 
quiesced in the decision to shelve the 
40-hour week in the coal industry until 
political conditions improve. This is 
no more a decisive setback than oc- 
curred to the proposal to apply the 
40-hour week to the iron and steel and 
chemical industries, but it is none the 
more hopeful a sign because of that. 
It is but one more link in the chains 
which are being steadily forged 
around social progress by war condi- 
tions in the present world. 

An even more decisive defeat was 
administered the proposal to general- 
ize the 40-hour week by applying it 
to all industrial, commercial and office 
jobs. This defeat was to have been 
expected. It would have occurred 
whether the present conditions of war 
existed or not. There is hardly a 
government in the world which is pre- 
pared to introduce such a sweeping 
application of the 40-hour week. 
Failure of this proposal was a fore- 
gone conclusion when it was proposed, 
but it has no doubt had a world-wide 
propaganda influence in favor of the 
40-hour week and that is no mean 
achievement in itself. 

In spite of the unfortunate setback 
to the hours program, the I. L. O. is 
managing to forge ahead steadily in 
other directions and with other pro- 
grams. This was a subject for fre- 
quent comment by delegates to the 


Conference. Some ascribed this vigor 
to the International Labor Office, 
others to the Director, others to the 
abstention of the Organization from 
the vexing questions of international 
politics, and still others to the repre- 
sentation of workers in the Organiza- 
tion. All of these factors have played 
their part and are becoming increas- 
ingly recognized as the European and 
Far East crises turn men’s thoughts 
to the bases of adequate international 
cooperation for peace, security and 
prosperity. 

The usual interest in the regional 
development of the Organization was 
expressed by delegates to the Confer- 
ence. Many references were made to 
the substantial gains from the San- 
tiago Conference and to the expected 
benefits from the Havana Conference 
to be held this winter. In addition to 
countries on the American Continents, 
countries in other regions sought re- 
gional conferences and studies, al- 
though a Far Eastern conference has 
been indefinitely postponed because of 
the Japanese invasion of China. The 
annual insistence upon the regional 
development of the I. L. O. is one of 
the many signs of the continuing vital- 
ity of the organization. 

Delegates and advisers of the 
United States delegation to the Con- 
ference took an active and influential 
part in the transactions of the Con- 
ference and its committees. On the 
Committee on Standing Orders were 
Messrs. Tobin and Harriman; on the 
Committee on Resolutions was Mr. 
Watt; on the Committee on Technical 
and Vocational Education and Ap- 
prenticeship were Messrs. Woods and 
Harriman and Mrs. Beyer; on the 
Committee on Hours of Work in 
Road Transport were Messrs. Tobin, 
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Harriman and Goodrich; and on the 
Committee on Hours of Work in 
Coal Mines were Messrs. Harriman 
and Hinrichs.” 

Noteworthy among the participants 
in the debate on the Director’s Report 
which occurred at the Conference 
were Messrs. Watt, Tobin, Harri- 
man, and McLaughlin, United States 
delegates and advisers, each of whom 
delivered an address commendable in 
its clarity of thought and expression. 
It is unfortunate that there will be 
many readers of these pages who will 
not have an opportunity to read these 
addresses. 

This was the first session of an 
International Labor Conference in 
which John G. Winant participated 
as Director of the International La- 
bor Office. This fact was duly ob- 
served by many delegates in their re- 
marks on the Director’s Report and 
confidence was expressed in Mr. 
Winant’s ability to fill his new posi- 
tion. Mr. Winant himself, in his re- 
ply to the debate on the Director’s 
Report, gave a masterly reply to the 
many comments of the delegates and 
advisers. Among the many replies 
given by Directors to the annual de- 
bate of their Report, this reply is a 
notable one for its detail and definite- 
ness. 


88th Session of the Governing Body 


The Governing Body adopted a 
report of the committee set up last 
October to study measures to be taken 
in order to assure that the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization should 
function as completely as possible if 


™ For a complete list of the United States dele- 
gation to the 25th Session see Smith Simpson, 
“The I. L. O.”, AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, No. 7 
(July, 1939), Pp. 714-722 at p. 720. 
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an international crisis should inter- 
vene and even if such a crisis should 
unfortunately develop into war. 

The Governing Body decided to 
publish the report, which deals with 
the work which the International La- 
bor Organization could carry on in 
time of crisis, and with the general 
policy of the Organization in the case 
of an international conflict. 

The Governing Body also took 
note with satisfaction of the record 
of the recent Preparatory Technical 
Conference on Labor Inspection. 
This Conference, composed of highly 
qualified experts, brought out clearly 
all the problems involved in a well- 
organized labor inspection service, 
and thus thoroughly prepared for the 
work of the 1940 Session of the Con- 
ference which will discuss this ques- 
tion with a view to the adoption of a 
Convention. 

The opinions expressed by the 
Technical Conference form the basis 
for the questionnaire to be drawn up 
by the I. L. O. which will be sent to 
the governments, and that the text 
to be submitted to the 1940 Session of 
the International Labor Conference 
will be framed on the basis of the 
replies received. On a proposal by 
Mr. Mertens (worker, Belgium), 
the Governing Body authorized the 
Director of the I. L. O. to suggest to 
the governments, on their receipt of 
the questionnaire, that they should 
consult the employers’ and workers’ 
organizations of their countries. 

By 11 votes to 9, it was decided in 
principle to set up the “Permanent 
Committee on Migration for Settle- 
ment,” proposed by the Conference of 
Experts which, a few months ago, 
united representatives of emigration 
and immigration countries. The 
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I. L. O. was instructed to continue 
the study of the international finan- 
cial problems involved in the develop- 
ment of migration for settlement, and 
to submit proposals for convening the 
first meeting of the Committee as soon 
as the stage reached in this study and 
other circumstances make it possible 
to contemplate such a meeting. 

The record of the meeting held on 
June 2 and 3 by the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Management was also 


noted by the Governing Body. This 
Committee studied the organization 
and functions of personnel manage- 
ment in industrial undertakings, 
and adjourned to a future meeting 
the examination of the training in 
industrial relations of persons oc- 
cupying positions of supervision or 
management in industrial undertak- 
ings. 

The 89th Session will be held at 
Oslo from October 4 to 6 next. 


CONFESSION OF A TOO SENSITIVE PERSON 


O Lord, I am ashamed to be the thing 

I am. I never miss my morning prayer, 
And matins, lauds, and little hours I sing 
Upon a note of joy a bird would dare 

To envy if he could. But let a word 


Be, like 2 missile, hurled at me, 


I cannot act as if I had not heard 


The rankling echo of its injury, 


Which, thought upon and nurtured, soon becomes, 
Above the strains of violin and flute, 
As loud as harsh reverberating drums 
That make me wish earth’s orchestra were mute. 
If sticks and stones can break my bones, the smart 
Of bitter words can almost break my heart. 


—SisTER Miriam, R.S. M., Catholic World. 
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103 UNION PRESIDENTS MEET TO URGE 
CONGRESS TO CHANGE WPA 
WAGE-HOUR RATES 


O meet a serious situation which 
"Tectia reduced wage stand- 

ards for workers in the Works 
Projects Administration and threat- 
ened extension of that reduction to 
private employment, representatives 
of the American Federation of Labor 
met in Washington on July 12. Pres- 
ident Green made the following ex- 
planation to the conference: 


Prevailing Rates of Wages 


You have been invited to attend 
this conference, for the purpose of 
dealing with an acute economic 
situation which arose out of the ap- 
plication of the so-called security 
wage provisions of the WPA relief 
measure recently enacted by Con- 
gress. The importance of the eco- 
nomic problem to be considered, and 
the serious situation which has been 
created as a result of the enactment 
of the so-called security wage by Con- 
gress justifies the call for this confer- 
ence. The facts of the situation are 
as follows: 

The WPA relief measure which ex- 
pired on June 30, 1939, contained a 
provision which provided for the pay- 
ment of the prevailing rate of wages 
upon WPA construction projects. 
While difficulties were encountered in 
the application of this provision on 
WPA building construction projects, 
nevertheless it worked in a reason- 
ably satisfactory way. A new WPA 
relief measure was introduced at this 
session of Congress. WPA adminis- 
trators appointed by the government 
appeared at closed sessions of the 
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meetings of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, making their recom- 
mendations and expressing their 
point of view regarding the changes 
in and amendments to the pending re- 
lief measure. 

On June 14, the relief measure was 
reported to the House of Representa- 
tives for action by the Committee on 
Appropriations. The representatives 
of the American Federation of Labor 
and of the Building and Construction 
Trades Department, were surprised 
when they learned that the prevailing 
rate of wage section which had been 
included in the relief measure which 
expired on June 30, was eliminated 
from the new relief measure. Action 
on this measure was taken quickly by 
the House of Representatives. The 
relief measure was passed as reported 
by the Committee. 

When the Bill was reported to the 
Senate, the officers of the American 
Federation of Labor prepared an 
amendment which provided for the 
payment of the prevailing rate of 
wages on WPA projects. Senator 
McCarran, of Nevada, introduced 
the amendment. The Senate re- 
sponded favorably and adopted it. 
Our anxiety was relieved. We hoped 
and firmly believed that this impor- 
tant amendment to the relief measure 
would be maintained and accepted by 
the House of Representatives. On 
June 30, the Bill was referred to a 
Conference Committee composed of 
representatives of the House and Sen- 
ate. The following named Congress- 
men and United States Senators were 
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members of the Conference Commit- 
tee: 
Edward T. Taylor, C. A. Wood- 
rum, Louis Ludlow, Thomas S. 
McMillan, J. Buell Snyder, Emmet 
O’Neal, George W. Johnson, John 
Taber, R. B. Wigglesworth, W. P. 
Lambertson, J. W. Ditter, managers 
on the part of the House. 

Alva B. Adams, Kenneth McKel- 
lar, Carl Hayden, James F. Byrnes, 
Frederick Hale, J. G. Townsend, Jr., 
managers on the part of the Senate. 

We were tremendously disap- 
pointed when the Conference Com- 
mittee finally reported a relief meas- 
ure from which the prevailing rate of 
wage section introduced by Senator 
McCarran, of Nevada, and accepted 
by the Senate, had been eliminated. 

We have never learned since, and 
we do not know now why the con- 
ferees of the House and Senate 
agreed to the elimination of the pre- 
vailing rate of wage section from the 
WPA relief measure. The conferees 
submitted a report upon the relief 
measure on June 30. The WPA re- 
lief Bill which had passed at the pre- 
vious session of Congress expired at 
midnight on June 30. Apparently, be- 
cause of this fact, the report of the 
Committee was rushed through both 
Houses of Congress and presented to 
the President for Executive approval. 
The President signed the relief meas- 
ure on June 30, 1939. 

Immediately following the ap- 
proval of the measure, WPA admin- 
istrators throughout the nation noti- 
fied all WPA workers of the change 
in their wage standards as provided 
for in the new relief measure. This 
action created a nation-wide protest 
on the part of WPA workers and the 
oficers and members of American 


Federation of Labor unions directly 
affected. The workers become thor- 
oughly aroused in the different cities 
and towns throughout the nation. 
They protested this reduction in wage 
rates which was being imposed upon 
them. Strikes occurred in a number 
of places. All concerned felt that a 
great injustice had been done. 

We diligently endeavored to pre- 
vent the imposition of this injustice, 
and we are determined now to do all 
that lies within our power to lift it 
and remove it. 

The officers and members of the 
American Federation of Labor as- 
sumed that the government was thor- 
oughly committed to the establish- 
ment and maintenance of the prevail- 
ing rate of wage principle. It was 
accepted and incorporated in the 
Walsh-Healey Act. It is applicable 
to those employed by private con- 
tractors on government work and in 
carrying forward government con- 
struction projects as provided for in 
the Davis-Bacon Act. It has been 
applied by the administrators of 
WPA relief measures during the dis- 
tressing days of unemployment 
through which we have passed. The 
organizations of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor see to it that the pre- 
vailing rate of wage principle is ap- 
plied in practically all cities and towns 
throughout the country or projects 
originated and launched by municipal 
and state governments. We have al- 
ways regarded the application of the 
prevailing rate of wage principle as 
fundamental and vital to the member- 
ship of the American Federation of 
Labor. We are firmly convinced that 
the recognition, application and con- 
tinuation of this principle by govern- 
ment is necessary to the further main- 
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tenance and preservation of wage 
levels established as a result of much 
sacrifice on the part of organized 


. labor in private industry. 


The solution of the problem pre- 
sented to this conference lies with 
Congress. I know you who are in at- 
tendance at this conference share with 
me my firm conviction that an amend- 
ment providing for the payment of 
the prevailing rate of wage on WPA 
projects should be promptly adopted 
by the Congress of the United States. 

Strikes on WPA projects reflect 
the state of mind of WPA workers. 
They have been spontaneous in char- 
acter. They have never been ordered 
by the American Federation of 
Labor, because we fully recognize the 
fact that the remedy lies with Con- 
gress, rather than through strikes on 
WPA projects. 

It was deemed advisable and neces- 
sary in view of these facts which I 
have recited, that the representatives 
of the national and international 
unions affliated with the American 
Federation of Labor be called into 
conference for the purpose of express- 
ing the sentiment of the workers 
throughout the nation as you know it 
and understand it, and for the pur- 
pose of calling upon Congress to ap- 
ply a remedy to the existing economic 
situation through the enactment of a 
prevailing rate of wage section to the 


WPA relief measure. 


The special committee of the Con- 
ference of Representatives of Na- 
tional and International Unions ap- 
pointed to express the views of the 
Conference on the WPA situation, 
made the following report which was 
unanimously adopted. The report fol- 
lows. 


Committee Report 


Both the Congress of the United 
States and the public have evidenced 
deep interest and manifested grave 
concern in the spontaneous strikes 
which have taken place within the 
past few days upon WPA jobs in vari- 
ous parts of the country. These pro- 
tests which have been against wage 
reductions have been erroneously in- 
terpreted as strikes against the Gov- 
ernment when as a matter of fact they 
have been the manifestations on the 
part of wage earners to maintain the 
standards of work and of wages built 
up through years of effort. The very 
lifeblood of a trade union structure is 
the standard union rate of wages. It 
is perfectly understandable that our 
trade unions should use all of their 
economic strength by every legitimate 
means to maintain their respective 
standards of rates of wages on public 
as well as private enterprises. 

The President of the American 
Federation of Labor, recognizing 
that immediate consideration should 
be given to this alarming situation 
and in order that a definite policy be 
approved for the guidance of organ- 
ized labor as represented by the 
American Federation of Labor, has 
called this conference of the officers 
and representatives of national and 
international unions affliated to the 
American Federation of Labor. 

It should be evident to all con- 
cerned that wage earners in general, 
and particularly those who have been 
organized for many years, do not lay 
down their tools unless some situation 
vitally affecting their interests has 
arisen which cannot be adjusted 
through the method of negotiations, 
conciliation and arbitration, The 
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cause for these nation-wide protests, 
these spontaneous strikes, was an ar- 
bitrary increase in the hours of work 
for labor on WPA work resulting in 
the reduction of hourly wages run- 
ning over 50 percent in the hourly 
rate. This cutting of wages in half by 
the increasing of working hours was 
the result of action taken by the con- 
ferees of the Senate and of the House 
of Representatives working under a 
so-called emergency situation—the 
necessity of having WPA appropria- 
tions made so that WPA workers 
might be continued in their employ- 
ment on July 1. Previously the House 
of Representatives had passed the 
WPA measure which eliminated the 
prevailing wage provision. The U. S. 
Senate had passed a measure which 
contained the prevailing wage pro- 
vision. Pressure was brought to bear 
on Congress to enact the WPA ap- 
propriation bill before midnight June 
30. This tremendous pressure for im- 
mediate action by Congress prevented 
adequate discussion of serious conse- 
quences that would follow immedi- 
ately should the provisions of the pre- 
vailing wage be eliminated from the 
Act. This action taken by Congress 
was seemingly a violation of the prin- 
ciples covering wage earners on all 
other Government projects which had 
heretofore been established by Con- 
gress. Congress had heretofore en- 
acted, and the President signed, the 
Bacon-Davis Act which provides for 
the prevailing wage on work done by 
the Government. It enacted, and the 
President approved, the Walsh- 
Healey Act which provides for the 
payment of the prevailing wage on all 
manufactured goods purchased by the 
U. S. Government on all orders 
amounting to $10,000 or over. Ever 


since WPA has functioned the pre- 
vailing wage has governed and has 
been paid under joint resolution of 
Congress whereby the President was 
authorized to and did fix the rates of 
wages so as not to affect adversely or 
otherwise tend to decrease the going 
rates of wages paid for works of a 
similar nature. 

It is clearly evident from the fore- 
going that the policy of the Govern- 
ment up to this time has been to estab- 
lish, formulate and administer its 
labor policy so as to protect the work- 
ers in the prevailing wages estab- 
lished and followed in free and pri- 
vate enterprise. It has always been 
the definite policy of the Government 
up to this time to so protect and ad- 
vance the rights of wage earners to 
collective bargaining in free enter- 
prise in order that advanced stand- 
ards of compensation and of working 
conditions might be established for all 
workers from time to time. 

It is dificult and alarming to be- 
lieve that the government of the 
United States is now bent on a policy 
of wage cutting and of lengthening 
working hours and under the cloak of 
alleged relief bring additional suffer- 
ing to the great mass of our wage 
earners, 

When the original emergency ap- 
propriation was first enacted provi- 
sion was made for a large building 
program under the Public Works Ad- 
ministration. Under it WPA con- 
struction was first limited to $5,000 
projects, and then to $25,000 proj- 
ects. At the present time it has in- 
creased so tremendously that we find 
that one single construction project 
for revenue producing purposes is un- 
der construction and embraces an ex- 
penditure of over $40,000,000. The 
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wages of the men employed in this, as 
well as other large construction pro- 
grams are now arbitrarily reduced by 
over 50 percent. Then too it is note- 
worthy that humans—the workers of 
our land—are now receiving much 
less consideration than is being shown 
to business and to commodities they 
sell. Neither Congress nor the Fed- 
era! Administration have heretofore 
attempted to reduce the price of ma- 
terials. To the contrary, the attempt 
to reduce the cost of production has 
been placed entirely upon the shoul- 
ders of Labor and is to be taken out 
of the sweat of the wage earners. As 
a matter of fact WPA today is no 
longer engaged in a purely relief en- 
terprise. It is engaged in construc- 
tion work never designed for relief 
purposes and under cloak of a relief 
measure is working a vital injury not 
alone to Labor but likewise to free en- 
terprise in the construction and other 
fields of industry. 

If the Government is to continue in 
its construction policy and in ventur- 
ing into other fields in competition 
with free enterprise, then in our judg- 
ment it should prove an exemplar in 
the establishment and development of 
a labor policy that will tend to raise 
the standards of life and work rather 
than to lower them and repress our 
wage earners. 

There is a well established method 
for the redress of grievances—the 
right of protest: the right of petition: 
the right of appeal to Congress and 
to be heard. This conference is aware 
that the Congress is now in session. 
In keeping with our rights this confer- 
ence, therefore, petitions Congress 


immediately to redress grievances 
and wrongs herein complained of by 
immediately reenacting the provisions 
calling for the observance of the pre- 
vailing wage rate on WPA projects. 
In order that these declarations and 
petitions may be carried out without 
delay, your committee recommends 
that the President of the American 
Federation of Labor be authorized 
and directed to appoint a representa- 
tive committee whose membership 
shall include the President of the 
American Federation of Labor, the 
presidents of the several departments 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
and such other officers of national 
and international unions as he may 
deem advisable. 

We likewise recommend that this 
committee present this action of our 
conference and of this declaration and 
petition to the President of the 
United States, to the President of the 
Senate, and to the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives and to urge 
immediate and favorable cooperation 
in this effort to right these grievances 
and wrongs. 

It is our further recommendation 
that upon adjournment of this con- 
ference the representatives of all 
unions in attendance visit their respec- 
tive United States Senators and Con- 
gressmen, and urge upon them the ne- 
cessity for immediate and favorable 
action on this petition. Then, too, we 
recommend that copies of this state- 
ment of grievances and petition for 
relief be forwarded immediately to 
all central labor unions affiliated to 
the American Federation of Labor 
for their information and guidance. 











BUILDING TRADES AND RESTRAINT 
OF TRADE 


S a representative of unions in the 
A construction industry, Daniel 
W. Tracy, International Presi- 
dent, International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers, made the follow- 
ing statement before the Temporary 
National Emergency Committee 
studying monopolies. The informa- 
tion as presented in response to com- 
mittee questions will be useful to all 
unions. 


What is the size and scope of your 
organization? 

We have approximately 200,000 
members in the United States, Can- 
ada, the Panama Canal and Alaska. 


Are all of these members in the 
construction industry? 

No, approximately 42 per cent 
only. The balance, 58 per cent, lies 
in other fields, namely, electric utility, 
telephone, electrical manufacturing, 
railroads, marine, radio broadcasting 
and kindred lines. 

Are you familiar with the construc- 
tion industry? 

Yes, quite familiar, because for 
many years I handled the business of 
local unions in the construction indus- 
try and believe that I am familiar 
with their problems, and with the 
problems of the construction industry. 
As president of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
there passes through my office every 
day in every year the major problems 
that confront workers in the construc- 
tion industry. 

What is the character of the con- 


struction industry as you have found 
it? 
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I am glad that you asked me that 
question. The construction industry, 
as everyone knows, is of large scope. 
Taken as a whole, it is big business, 
but actually it is only a loose collec- 
tion of small businesses. Recently a 
questionnaire was sent out to electri- 
cal contractors in this country, includ- 
ing large and small, and this mailing 
covered 15,000 names. Our union 
has contracts with 4,000 electrical 
contractors. Even the so-called large 
firms or companies in the construction 
industry are small businesses when 
compared with the giants such as the 
Bell Telephone System, the General 
Electric Company, General Motors 
or Henry Ford. 

The very decentralized and local 
character of the construction industry 
appears to preclude an assumption 
of collusion in restraint of trade or 
monopoly. If we had a centralized 
industry with a few large firms, it 
appears to me, the assumption of 
monopoly would be more justified. 


In spite of the fact that the industry 
has the characteristics which you have 
just described, is it not the fact that 
its activities have included many ar- 
rangements of the type generally re- 
ferred to as being in restraint of 
trade? 


I do not believe any arrangement 
entails restraint of trade and I believe 
that such an arrangement is only 
theoretically conceivable. Yet if and 
when it were possible, I am certain 
that you would have to call it non- 
economic collusion in restraint of 
trade inasmuch as it could not possibly 
affect the general economic situation 
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in the United States because it would 
be a local arrangement merely. The 
construction industry, moreover, can 
be taken either in a narrow or broad 
sense. It can be taken merely in the 
sense of housing construction. This 
is purely local in character. Or it can 
be taken in the larger sense of the ac- 
cumulation of raw materials, trans- 
portation of these materials, the fab- 
rication of these materials in mills and 
factories, and finally their assemblage 
on the house sites. The manufactur- 
ing branch of the construction indus- 
try is different from the purely con- 
struction branch inasmuch as there are 
larger companies dominating the field 
—much larger in financial power and 
scope than those companies in the con- 
struction business proper. 

Mr. Tracy, have you any statistics 
as to what percentage of the cost of 
the construction of residential build- 
ing goes to the wage bill or to labor’s 
share? 

This has shrunk considerably dur- 
ing the last seven years. For many 
years the ratio was 50-50, that is, 50 
per cent of the builder’s funds went 
to the purchase of builder’s materials 
and 50 per cent to labor. The ratio 
now is about 35 to 65, that is, 35 per 
cent of the construction job goes to 
labor and 65 per cent to materials. 
Even put on the most conservative 
basis, I can state with assurance that 
the ratio now is from 33 to 42 per 
cent for labor as compared with 67 
and 58 per cent for materials. 

A report made by the Public Works 
Administration to President Roose- 
velt in June, 1939, states: “On a 
PWA project 35.7 per cent of the ex- 
penditures are for labor; the balance, 
64.3, goes for material.” This report 
is borne out by figures we have gath- 


ered on residential building both of 
public and private character. 

As early as October, 1932, the 
Monthly Labor Review of the U. S. 
Department of Labor had evidence 
of this trend toward lower labor 
costs. In Atlanta, Georgia, the labor 
cost on construction jobs was as low 
as 29.9 per cent. In Dallas, Texas, 
it was as low as 26 per cent. The 
highest figure given was for Boston, 
Mass., at 43.1 percent. The Purdue 
University Housing Research project, 
so-called, places the percentage of la- 
bor between 28 and 33 per cent. 

Incidentally, we should state that 
the electrical part of any given job 
represents only about 3 per cent of the 
total cost. 


Have you any figures as to how 
much workers in the electrical field 
made on an average? 

Yes, I do. Our Research Depart- 
ment keeps rather close tab on our 
employment problems in our union. 
If an electrical worker worked full- 
time a 40-hour week for 52 weeks, he 
would have worked in 1938, 2080 
hours per year. Figures from 47 
cities indicate, however, that the aver- 
age hours per man per year were 
1276.9 hours. This indicates a sub- 
normal employment based upon a full- 
time year. The average hourly wage 
for inside electrical workers for the 
entire inside section of the union was 
$1.20 an hour. These figures are 
based upon reports from 140 cities. 
On the basis of average hours worked 
our man earned $1,532.28 in 1938. 
Following the same line of figuring in 
1939, the average wage of $1.21 
would mean an average of $1,545.05. 
This is hardly a profiteering income 
for skilled workers in a basic industry. 
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This figure of $1,532 must be re- 
garded as a more or less theoretical 
figure because it represents work 
hours in principal industrial cities 
rather than in the smaller towns in 
outlying districts. 


Can you tell us as to the extent 
of unionization on low-cost housing 
projects and residential buildings gen- 
erally? 


Yes, sir, can. Asa matter of fact 
numerous low-cost housing projects 
have been erected under government 
auspices on a purely non-union basis. 
Moreover, the residential field so- 
called throughout the United States 
has been characterized by non-union 
conditions. In view of the fact that 
there is a differential of from 10 to 
40 per cent between union and non- 
union wage scales, it is apparent that 
the reason for the failure to produce 
low-cost housing on a low-cost basis 
cannot be traced to wage conditions 
at all. It seems to me that the whole 
theoretical case against unions and 
union wage scales in this particular 
field falls to the ground upon this fact 
alone. 


How does your organization func- 
tion in its dealings with employers of 
labor? Does it have contracts with 
individual contractors? 


We do occasionally make contracts 
with trade associations, but on the 
whole our contracts are with individ- 
ual contractors. 


Mr. Tracy, is your wage scale uni- 
form throughout the United States? 


It is not. Far from that. Since 
our contracts are made with individ- 
ual contractors and by localities, our 
wage scales vary greatly throughout 
the United States. We have wage 


scales as low as $1 an hour and wage 
scales as high as $2 an hour. The 
wage scale is determined by local con- 
ditions, by the degree of prosperity of 
the community and by the bargaining 
force of our local organization. 


In addition to provisions governing 
wage rates and hours of employment, 
does your organization set up stand- 
ards giving other phases of the em- 
ployer-employee relationship ? 


Yes. 


What are the working rules? Give 
examples. 


To answer that let me explain cer- 
tain things about working rules. In 
the first place working rules attest to 
the competitive character of the build- 
ing construction industry. A working 
rule can be defined as a protective 
measure against conditions arising 
under competitive conditions of one 
builder against another. It is un- 
reasonable to believe, therefore, that 
working rules are evidence of monop- 
olistic conditions if they arise out of 
competition. They merely cushion 
the shock of competition. 

Dr. William Haber, author of In- 
dustrial Relations in the Building In- 
dustry, published by Harvard Univer- 
sity, probably the most reliable work 
in this field, says: “The rules of the 
union are protective devices to pro- 
tect highly competitive forces from 
endangering the standard rate of pay 
and other union conditions. Many of 
the regulations enforced at present or 
in the past are closely related to ob- 
jective conditions found in the indus- 
try, and correction of such conditions 
is the first essential toward a sane ap- 
proach to this vexing problem.” 

In the second place, it must be noted 
that working rules are a growth 
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largely. They are not a set of re- 
strictions promulgated in any given 
city by the union but formulae worked 
out over a period of years at the in- 
stance of abuses. 

In the third place, working rules 
are restrictions which I believe cannot 
possibly affect the economics of the 
industry. I recently looked over the 
working rules of one of our large local 
unions and here is the type of rule that 
has been set up. 


Rule requiring foremen who are 
members of the union to employ union 
members. 

Rule forbidding members to bor- 
row tools from other mechanics on 
the job. 

Rule requiring contractors to carry 
a bond which fully protects the mem- 
bers of the union for their wages. 

Rule requiring that a contractor 
elect to come under Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Law. 

Rule requiring that foremen shall 
notify an authorized physician of any 
injury to a member on the job. 

Rule against the so-called kickback 
in wages. 

Rule requiring that the worker 
keep a written employment record. 

Rule forbidding working with non- 
union men. 

Rule regulating overtime. 


Mr. Tracy, has your union built 
up any working rules that limit the 
amount of work the members of your 
organization may do? 

To answer that directly, no. I 
have seen in the public press state- 
ments that union members of the 
building trades sabotaged a job, but if 
we go to figures, we will find a steady 
curve of efficiency upward by building 
trades workers. The very fact that 
the labor bill is falling is an indication 
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of increased efficiency. No one is 
capable of saying that a union limits 
production. Jobs differ. What might 
be a good day’s stint on one job may 
be impossible of fulfillment on an- 
other. Moreover, production must 
be seen in relationship to quality of 
work, and in my own organization we 
have constantly striven to give the 
highest quality of local performance. 
Some of our local unions require their 
members to correct mistakes and 
faulty work without any additional 
expense to customer or contractor. 
We believe that critics of the building 
trades who talk glibly about sabotage 
are doing it merely for a sinister pur- 
pose. Until there are work standards 
set up for each craft by an authorized 
agency, no one has a right to say that 
unions limit production. To my 
knowledge such statements have never 
been supported by facts; and I know 
from personal experience that unions 
do not limit production on any job. 








































From your testimony it is evident 
that you do not believe labor or labor 
practices have had a deterrent effect 
on housing. Would you care to give 
the committee your views as to why 
adequate dwelling accommodations 
are not being made available for that 
portion of the population whose in- 
comes fall between $1000 and $2000 
per year? 

The answer is simple. At least one- 
third of our population does not make 
enough money to afford to live in a 
house of their own or in a house of 
adequate standard. Of course those 
critics who assert that the way to the 
erection of good houses is to lower 
the building minimum wage, already 
a low wage, are merely talking an ab- 
surdity. It would accomplish nothing 
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except penalization of workers who 
through more than 50 years have 
struggled to raise their own standard 
of living. I don’t believe that the 
building trades men’s wages have any- 
thing to do with the problem of low- 
cost housing. 

I am not so sure that building ma- 
terials are exorbitant in price. Our 
climate requires that all houses be 
heated and our American standard of 
living requires that there should be 
good plumbing. These items alone 
raise the standard. It is my opinion 
that the movement for low-cost hous- 
ing within and without the government 
has fallen short primarily not because 
of monopolistic conditions but cut- 
throat competition. 

It is my opinion again that you are 


struggling against worker psychology. 
Workers are desirous of having homes 
but they have not forgotten their 
tragic experience beginning in 1929 in 
lost homes and savings. Workers are 
contenting themselves with undesir- 
able living quarters rather than run- 
ning the risk of losing all equities and 
all savings when another depression 
comes. The worker knows that a 
home is expensive not only to own 
but to maintain due to high taxes and 
upkeep. 

Lack of national unity in the hous- 
ing program is largely responsible for 
the failure to meet the worker’s fear. 

And finally, I must re-emphasize the 
point that so-called low-cost housing 
is in most cases done under non-union 
conditions, 


SHORE LINES 


Dim shore lines curve into the misted blue— 
Here are white arcs of sand and whiter foam, 
While over all this lonely loveliness 

A gray gull wheels high in the vaulted dome. 


A sail, like a pale feather, foats—a dream, 
Into the veil of fog where all ships go— 
Only the sound of wind and wave is left 
And the shrill cry of gray gulls flying low. 


—CristeL Hastincs, Catholic World. 








PRE-PAYING YOUR HOSPITAL BILLS 
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point out that hospital charges 

are not exorbitant. “Indeed,” 
they say cheerfully, “board and room 
in a hospital cost less than ina hotel.” 
This is true. Yet the speakers would 
be among the first to sympathize with 
a patient who replied: “Sure. And a 
ride in an ambulance is cheaper than 
a trip on the Queen Mary. And 
staying at home is cheaper than 
either one. So what?” For hospital 
managers know better than most 
people that a man with an acute ap- 
pendix or lobar pneumonia is not in a 
position to decide whether he will tell 
his troubles to a hotel-clerk, to the 
night-watchman at the steamship com- 
pany, or to a doctor at a hospital. 
If he has any sense, he knows that this 
choice has already been made for him. 
He knows that neither hotels nor 
ocean-liners go in for operating rooms 
or oxygen tents. In short, people go 
to hospitals for the same reason that 
a great many Austrians went Nazi. 
At the moment the need arises, they 
can think of no safe alternative. 

This lack of choice which underlies 
all resentment at hospital costs, is, of 
course, nobody’s fault. It is inherent 
in the dictatorial nature of illness. An 
illness requiring hospitalization is gen- 
erally coercive. It gives us no time 
to conduct polls, start filibusters, bal- 
ance the budget or indulge in other 
innocent pastimes of a free people. 
When the doctor puts in a reservation 
for an operating room, we can either 
snap into our “Heil, Hospital” or take 
the consequences. If our income is 
sufficiently robust to stand a big drain 
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without a blood-transfusion, well and 
good. If not, we go (along with some 
millions of other people in the course 
of a year) to a free bed in a hospital 
“ward.” Or we mortgage future in- 
come by borrowing from friends or 
relatives. 

For indigents, there is no other way 
to get hospital care than through 
public or private charity. For self-sup- 
porting employed persons and their 
dependents, there isa way. They can 
subscribe to a “hospital service,” a 
form of health-insurance commonly 
known as “group hospitalization.” 
For approximately three cents a day, 
while they cannot keep hospital-need 
away they can effectively de-Hitlerize 
hospital bills. Started about five years 
ago, there are now smoothly-working 
plans in 50 cities and towns, large and 
small, from New England to the Pa- 
cific States. (Alabama, Massachu- 
setts, Minnesota and North Caro- 
lina are beginning state-wide plans.) 
These plans have some 2,500,000 
subscribers and are increasing like 
rabbits. They operate under State 
laws most of which have been espe- 
cially passed to provide for sound, 
non-profit management. The idea is 
endorsed by the American Hospital 
Association, the American College of 
Surgeons, the American Medical 
Association, civic and welfare organi- 
zations, and hundreds of industrial 
organizations whose members or em- 
ployees are subscribers to their local 
plan. 

This is how a typical “plan” works. 
The subscribers, usually employed 
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persons, pay an annual fee of between 
$5 and $12, ona quarterly or monthly 
basis. For dependents, the rates are 
lower. In New York City (where 
700,000 persons are enrolled) the fee 
is $10 for the breadwinner, the prin- 
cipal subscriber; $18 for a man and 
his wife; $24 for an entire family, re- 
gardless of the number of children 
(under 19 years of age) enrolled. 

The second largest plan (180,000) 
persons, in the Minnesota Hospital 
Service Association at St. Paul, Min- 
nesota, with a branch at Duluth, is 
somewhat different. The subscriber 
$9.00 per year; for an additional 
three dollars per year, the wife and 
children are each entitled to 50 per 
cent discount on hospital bills. 

Hospital insurance of this type is 
usually offered only to members of 
groups, usually employee groups. No 
physical examination is required. In- 
dividuals are usually not accepted 
unless a sufficient number or percent- 
age of some group to which they 
belong are enrolled. This is for two 
reasons. First, it cuts down collection 
costs; second, it avoids what insur- 
ance companies call “adverse selection 
of risks.” If individuals were per- 
mitted to enroll, the “hospital plan” 
might soon be put out of business by 
too heavy a proportion of people who 
were sickly and who knew they would 
need hospital care soon. After a plan 
secures a large local membership, on a 
group basis, individuals may be ac- 
cepted as members. 

The subscriber may be admitted to 
a hospital only on the recommenda- 
tion of a private physician of his own 
selection, and he may remain in the 
hospital only so long as he is thus at- 
tended. He also has free choice of a 
hospital when, as is usually the case, 


there are several local hospitals co- 
operating with the plan. 

For his annual fee, the subscriber 
is usually entitled to 21 days of hos- 
pital care, and a discount from the 
regular rates if further care is re- 
quired. Use of an operating or de- 
livery room, drugs and dressings, 
laboratory examinations, anesthesia 
and, in some plans, X-rays are in- 
cluded in the benefits. 

So far as it goes, group hospitaliza- 
tion is a success. For those people 
who are eligible and financially able 
to subscribe to such a plan, it trans- 
forms a risk which is unpredictable as 
to time and severity into an item of 
regular family expense which can be 
budgeted. It lifts some burden from 
the taxpayer. Approximately 2,000,- 
000 patients are cared for annually in 
government general hospitals at the 
expense of the taxpayer. Many of 
these are self-supporting, employed 
persons who are not able to meet un- 
predictable hospital costs, but who 
might pay an annual fee for hospital 
insurance and thus avoid dependence 
upon taxes. These plans help mem- 
ber hospitals to keep out of the red. 
They make it easier for the physician 
in attendance to collect his bill. Most 
important to him, they permit him to 
practice medicine as he would like 
always to practice it—to concentrate, 
that is, on what the patient needs 
rather than on what he can afford. 
Of course, the great present limit of 
these plans is that they cover only one 
item of sickness costs—the hospital 
bill. 

The American Hospital Associa- 
tion at 18 East Division Street, Chi- 
cago, furnishes on request informa- 
tion and literature about group hos- 
pitalization. 
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AMERICAN UNIONISM: PAST, PRESENT 
AND FUTURE 


DoMENICO GAGLIARDO 


is almost a blank page to us. For 

hundreds of thousands of years 
man lived and worked on this earth 
and left but little trace of his exist- 
ence. For hundreds of thousands of 
years our forefathers struggled for 
a living, struggled to get the things 
they wanted to get, to do the things 
they wanted to do. And try though 
we may to look into that past, we see 
only shadowy figures flitting through 
the centuries. Nearly all we know 
about those figures is what we can 
imagine by putting together a few 
tools, a few drawings, and a few 
bones. But when the curtain of his- 
tory rises and reveals to us this primi- 
tive working man, what do we see? 

We see a slave. Slavery may be 
thought of as the first organized sys- 
tem of labor. We are told that in 
ancient Athens, about 309 B. C., there 
were 400,000 slaves in a total popu- 
lation of 431,000. Think of it! 
Thirty-one thousand so-called citizens 
ruling 400,000 slaves! We are told 
that in Corinth, another province in 
Greece, 40,000 people owned and 
controlled 640,000 slaves. We are 
also told that in Rome between 146 
B. C. and 235 A. D. there were three 
slaves to every freeman. 

The ancient splendor of Greece 
and the mighty power of Rome were 
nourished by slaves. Agriculture, 
manufacturing and commerce, mining 
and domestic service were carried on 
by slaves; and in Rome, physicians, 
artists, secretaries, teachers and phil- 


Tisa earliest history of mankind 


osophers were slaves. The ancient 
sculpture, philosophy and literature of 
Greece, which we so highly prize to- 
day, were made possible by the labor 
of slaves. The Roman slave, too, 
played his part in pushing the bound- 
aries of the Roman Empire to the 
farthest corners of the civilized world. 

When the curtain of history rises 
for us, then, we see a human being 
owned body and soul—no, not soul, 
for the slave had no soul : he was mere 
property classed along with houses 
and cattle. We see a human being 
owned by another human being, ruled 
by him, told what to do, when and 
how to do it, and punished for failure 
to obey the commands of his master. 
Even more, this slave was subject to 
the whims of his master. Manhood 
and womanhood did not exist in the 
slave. There was only the degraded, 
debased body of what today we call a 
man. Almost without rights, he could 
not be respectable. Yet he was the 
ancient worker. 

Almost without rights! 
the slave had some rights. To be 
sure, these were few at first. But as 
the centuries rolled on, conditions 
changed and they changed for the 
better. When Rome had completed 
her system of conquest she practically 
abolished the trade in slavery. This 
so diminished the supply of slaves that 
they became very valuable, and valu- 
able stock is always well cared for. 
The rise of Christianity with its 
teachings of equality and humanity 
still further improved the conditions 


Yet even 
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of the slaves. Judges began to inter- 
pret the laws in such a way as to pro- 
mote liberty. Some slaves did indeed 
become free. Often freedom could be 
purchased; sometimes it was granted 
by law; and sometimes it was granted 
by the master. The worker was on 
his slow way to freedom. 

But Rome fell; the Barbarians 
shattered her mighty empire. For 
hundreds of years afterwards condi- 
tions in western Europe were chaotic. 
There was but little government and 
little law and order. War followed 
war, and bands of robbers and bar- 
barians roamed everywhere. Nothing 
was safe; nothing was certain. Every- 
where there was great disorder. 

Out of this great disorder grew a 
different system of labor, a system 
which is known as serfdom—the 
second step in the evolution of the 
worker. In seven hundred years, 
from 500 A. D. to 1200 A. D., the 
system of serfdom spread over all of 
Europe, and most of the spreading 
was done in the three hundred years 
between 900 and 1200. 

During this period of disorder, 
powerful men, nobles, took possession 
of the land. On this land each lord 
built a castle which was his home. 
Around each castle there grew up a 
cluster of houses called a village, a 
tiny village, too. And spread out 
around the village was the land that 
was tilled. Beyond was the wilder- 
ness, and it was a long distance to the 
next castle and village. In these little 
villages dwelt the workers. 

The worker, called a serf, was tied 
to the land. Whenever land was sold 
or given away, the serf was sold or 
given away with it. He could not 
leave his land without his lord’s con- 
sent, and if he left without his lord’s 


consent he could be dragged back, as 
an escaped convict is dragged back to 
jail today. It was his job to till the 
soil, his own soil and that of his lord 
and master. Each week he had to 
labor for his lord two days, and some- 
times it was three days. In this way 
he cultivated the lord’s land and har- 
vested his crops; carried his wood and 
stone; repaired his roads and guarded 
his castle. 

He had to grind his corn in the 
lord’s mill, bake his bread in the 
lord’s oven, press his grapes in the 
lord’s press—and pay the lord for the 
privilege. If he used the roads or 
bridges, sold his wheat at markets or 
fairs, he had to pay certain extra 
charges. He could not give his 
daughter in marriage, or educate 
his son, without his lord’s consent; 
and for this consent he had to pay a 
fee. He was debarred from judicial 
privileges. His stock might be seized 
and his fields ravaged to supply his 
master’s table, and he would have no 
redress. If a visiting lord came to 
his village, he had to supply food for 
the entertainment of the lord and his 
troupe. And in addition to all of this 
he paid an annual tax to his lord, the 
amount of which the lord set arbi- 
trarily. 

To us all of this seems terrible. 
But remember this: the worker was 
chained not to a man but to the earth. 
He could not be separated from his 
land. As a slave the worker grovel- 
led at the feet of another man, and his 
very existence depended on this other 
man. Asa serf he was chained to the 
soil, and he depended on the soil for 
his living. It was better to be chained 
to the soil than to be chained to 
another man. 

But the last thousand years have 
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witnessed many changes, changes that 
have brought in a new life for the 
workers. 

Out of the goodness of their hearts 
many people gave their serfs complete 
freedom. Many serfs were allowed 
to pay cash rents to their lords instead 
of working a certain number of days 
each week. Many escaped to the 
towns that were beginning to grow up, 
and any serf who could stay in a town 
as a member of a guild for a year and 
a day automatically became a free 
man. “City air makes free,” it was 
said. Kings and governments passed 
laws setting still others free. And 
some got their freedom by rebellion. 

And so came a new stage in the 
evolution of the worker. Now he 
was bound to neither man nor land. 
He was neither a slave nor a serf: he 
was a free man. 

Out of serfdom came freedom— 
the third great step in the evo- 
lution of the worker. Freedom? 
Freedom to do what? Freedom to 
offer or withhold his labor according 
as the worker saw fit. But for hun- 
dreds of years this was a useless right, 
for the worker was compelled by 
necessity to work, and to accept what 
his employer offered him, or to starve. 
And it was precious little that he could 
earn in wages. Many times he re- 
belled and resisted, and many times 
he suffered for it. Yet though he was 
starved, and though he slaved long 
hours under perfectly awful condi- 
tions, still he was a free man. 

Out of this freedom and rebellion 
and resistance has come the modern 
labor movement. Cooperation, po- 
litical action and trade unionism are 
all based on freedom. A thousand 
years ago workers would not have met 


openly to discuss their problems: their 
lords and masters would have pre- 
vented it. Nor would they have had 
time to meet: the hours of labor were 
too long. 

Times have changed, and they have 
changed very much. But surely the 
end is not yet. There is further 
change coming. The worker is moving 
toward something better. And trade 
unionism is one of the forces that is 
helping to bring about this movement 
toward something better. 

But the trade unionism of our 
fathers is passing away. For over a 
hundred years our forefathers had to 
work secretly, subject to the persecu- 
tion of all social forces. Later when 
they could work openly their time was 
mostly taken up with the job of build- 
ing organizations and fighting long 
and hard battles for the principle of 
unionism. Unions still have to fight 
for their existence, but thanks to the 
efforts of those who came before us, 
trade unions have time today to do 
other things than fight for their exist- 
ence. For over a hundred years 
trade unions have striven mainly for 
higher wages, shorter hours and bet- 
ter physical working conditions. They 
do so still. But today unions are 
reaching out for other things also. 
They want not only more wages, 
shorter hours and better conditions; 
they want more control of industry, 
more control of government, more 
control of life. 

A richer life will come, and unions 
will share in the task of bringing it 
about. Unions cannot do it alone, for 
the task is altogether too formidable, 
and other agencies are busily en- 
gaged at it. How, then, shall unions 
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go about their work? This is the 
most fundamental question confront- 
ing the union movement today. 

American unionism has won its 
most lasting victories on the economic 
field and has suffered its most decisive 
defeats on the political field. It does 
not necessarily follow, however, that 
the same will be true in the future. 
Some would make of unions the nu- 
cleus of a political movement designed 
to change fundamentally the order of 
things. 

One conclusion appears to be clear 
enough. If our country becomes 


either fascistic or communistic, union- 
ism as we know it will cease to exist. 
Instead of being independent organi- 
zations fighting on the economic front 
to achieve labor ideals which they 
themselves formulate, unions will be 
dependent agencies controlled by 
party leaders and used to further 
party aims. 

The workers should decide for 
themselves. But they should do so 
with some understanding of what will 
happen to the movement which they 
have so laboriously built up in the 
past hundred years. 


SONG OF THE THRUSH 


Will no one tell me what he sings— 
Little brown bird with spotted breast? 
From joy undimmed that music springs, 
From rapture of the holiest. 


O listen to that chiming call— 
Listen, heart, and understand 
That Eden has no jealous wall, 
And Paradise is close at hand! 


He has not told me what he sings— 
But man’s dull brain need never know 
The glory of forgotten things 

His spirit treasured long ago. 


—CHARLES BALLARD. 
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TEN YEARS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


in June 1939 raised the produc- 

tion index five percent and put 
500,000 back to work; unemployment 
was reduced from nearly 10,900,000 
to 10,400,000. Trade union figures 
for July (weighted) show no change 
since June in the general employment 
situation with 10.4 percent unem- 
ployed each month. Building trades- 
men suffered lay-offs in July because 
of cuts in WPA forces, but with this 
exception there were no more than 
the usual seasonal declines, and in one 
trade, printing, employment gained 


Gin Jane 1 business improvement 


slightly, which is unusual at this time 
of year. 

The year 1939, with its average of 
more than 10,500,000 out of work, is 
the tenth year of serious unemploy- 
ment in the United States. With- 
out exception, unemployment is worse 
here than in any other industrial coun- 
try of the world. In 1929 we had only 
1,900,000 out of work. Depression 
brought the unemployed army to 15,- 
100,000 in the worst month of 1933 
(March), and never since that time 
have we been able to reduce our un- 
employment below 7,500,000, the best 


Unemployment in Cities 


All Trades 


Per cent 
Per cent increase 


members (+) or 


Building Trades All Other Trades 
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res eg uae. Maas oe 13 + I 30 + 3 8 - I 19 
Ee eee 10 + 2 24 + 6 8 + (a) 16 
NNN hicks iuweevceeaenak 15 —- 4 32 + 2 II — 6 21 
ig ig ig ioe ecanttaied 9 + 2 28 —- 3 6 + 8 23 
EE err a II — 10 27 — 6 8 — 14 21 
ies ess ow nweat 6 — 4 10 + 50 6 — 14 18 
a SS od adc 7 — § 10 — 21 7 + 3 17 
> ee ere 9 + 4 37 + 12 6 + (a) 15 
ee 13 + 12 21 + 33 II + 2 30 
ee II —- 7 15 — 21 10 - I 14 
ee 6 — 4 8 + 3 5 —- 7 16 
OW FOE GE... .o osc cccees 16 + 17 27 + 13 14 + 19 21 
IE See: : 5 + 4 17 — 2 4 + 7 II 
I oe id Si 8 — 2 29 — 19 5 + 17 14 
Philadetpliia. .......-scccses 10 + 3 24 + 15 8 - 1 1S 
er 9 + 6 35 + 7 5 + 6 10 
re 3 + 2 8 + 7 s - I 13 
San Francieco..............- 10 —- 6 17 — 6 9 — 6 19 
ME eco ccuwsaanicwnaon 10 - I 17 —- 13 10 + 3 19 
Ee, See 8 - 7 13 + 3 6 - 11 12 
WIN oo cue ccueee 3 + 16 12 + 21 16 + 4 7 


(a) Less than 1% increase or decrease. 





1 Comparing the same unions for these two months. 
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figure reached in the 1937 recovery. 
Relapse in 1938 threw several million 
back into the ranks of the unemployed, 
and recovery to date has been so slow 
that in June 1939 we find ourselves 
with 10,400,000 still out of work. 

In June 1939 our standing army 
of jobless men and women numbers 
8,500,000 more than in 1929. This is 
due to an increase of 5,400,000 in our 
working population and a decrease of 
3,100,000 in the jobs available for 
them. With such an increase in job 
seekers, industry will have to rise sub- 
stantially above 1929 levels if all are 
to have work. In the last 10 years, 
more boys and girls have reached 
working age than ever before in our 
history, and more than we shall ever 
have again; for our birth rate was 
at a peak eighteen years ago. Instead 
of creating more work for these job 
seekers, our producing industries in 
the first half of 1939 have averaged 
20 percent below 1929. This decline 
is chiefly responsible for the 3,100,- 
000 who have not been able to get 
back to work on private industry pay- 
rolls. True, there have also been 
large increases in workers’ producing 
power, but these have been adjusted 
in part at least by declines in the 
average work week from 49 to 40 or 


44 hours. Our lagging industries are 
chiefly responsible for the persistence 
of idle manpower. 

Where is unemployment worst? 
We find that low production rates in 
manufacturing and building account 
for job losses of 2,500,000 since 
1929, each of these industries respon- 
sible for 1,250,000 unemployed. A 
lower level of wholesale and retail 
trade has cut off 350,000 jobs; rail- 
roads have dropped 700,000; public 
utilities, chiefly due to labor-saving 
devices in telephones and power 
plants and telegraphs, operate with 
200,000 fewer workers. In mining, 
300,000 jobs have been lost, half in 
coal and half in stone, iron and oil; 
this is due partly to labor-saving de- 
vices and partly to a smaller demand 
for the products of our mines. 

In all, 4,000,000 jobs have been 
eliminated in these industries since 
1929; but offsetting these losses, em- 
ployment has increased by 300,000 
in the Federal Government and 200,- 
000 in education, and the ending of 
prohibition has contributed to a gain 
of 200,000 jobs in restaurants and 
drinking places. Miscellaneous indus- 
tries have added 200,000. This 
makes a net job loss of 3,100,000. 


Record for Ten Years 
Per Cent of Union Members Unemployed 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. 


Total 1928 18 18 18 16 
All Trades 1929 16 1§ % 12 
1930 20 22 21 21 
1931 27 27 26 «25 
1932 31 «31s god’s—=*=FT! 
1933 35 34 34 33 
1934 28 26 25 2% 
1935 26 24 +22 «21 
1936 22 22 ar 18 
1937 16 14 13 12 


May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Ave, 
13 «IF «12 9 Io 9 10 13 133 
II 9 9 9 t© 1 2 6 133 
20 20 22 22 2 2: 22 23 «25 
25 25 26 26 26 26 27 30 += 26 
31 32 340 333 32 BE 3D 3'GEs«@3D2. 
33 31 31 31 29 «627 «628 «629 O3K 
24 #25 %2 2 25 2 «25 «+27 ~«26 
21 23 27 23 «#20 #20 «#20 «923 ~«O3 
7 17 7 eh hUI9 (lUwtlClU8lUm COT 
I I 2 12 12 12 &% F 13 


> el 


19388 20 21 21 2 I9 «9g «69861706 «1606 615) 616 15% 18 
1939 16 15 1% 13 «2 «WW 12% 














Total 
Building Trades 


Total 
Metal Trades 


Total 
Printing Trades 
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All Other Trades 
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Record for Ten Years—Continued 


1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 


1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 


1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 


1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 


Per Cent of Union Members Unemployed 
Jan. Feb. Mar. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT 
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TRADE UNION RECORDS: 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR UNEMPLOYMENT Per Cent of Union 
ESTIMATES + Members 
Gainful Number Number Unemployed Part 

Yearly Average Workers Employed Unemployed (Weighted) Time 
PR hace nd aeaiaicomurenealen 51,191, 283 40, §39,049 10,652,234 18.5 22 
Pea saccsaulediviatee wee ne 3s 51,758,980 42,364,426 9,394,553 13.3 21 
errr Seer err eer $2, 283,038 44,024,851 8,281,962 10.5 20 
eee eC eee 2,879,211 41,942,945 10,936, 265 20 

Monthly Average 
1936 
Ss cc dovewaesurewerne Reyes $1,490,330 40, 538, 209 10,952,121 17.2 22 
EES rer oer er 51,537,969 40,676, 197 10, 861,772 16.7 21 
NG Sv envcseevereemeeaanean $1,585,756 41,103, 260 10,482,496 16.2 21 
| SEES Terr rr re 51,634, 208 41,815, 233 9,818,975 15.1 21 
| EE re er errr 51,682, 410 42,126, 613 9,555,797 13.7 22 
sc caie wi aie aaa wvtoorewelaiais 51,731,096 42,311, 760 9,419, 336 12.8 23 
NE reer rc errr 51,780, 432 42,399, °79 9,381,353 12.3 19 
MN fe g Sapa ceawecwewcaueikes $1,830, 764 42,803, 381 9,027, 383 18.9 22 
LT TC ne 51,881,952 43,383, 551 8,498,401 11.2 a1 
0 eer er $1,933,521 43,757, 161 8,176, 360 II.0 20 
RE ee ree 51,984,475 43,697, 789 8,286,686 10.7 20 
EN os. 5sctnaietaveddauses 52,034, 844 43,760, 882 8,273,962 11.1 21 
1937 
EE Soir oikennets nae sesers $2,040,012 42,799,135 9,240, 877 11.7 21 
EE cvncnicenmdnrssossepets 52,089, 521 43,129,498 8,960, 023 11.9 21 
MENG cia haniéuncveves. cose 494 ens $2,138,624 43,534,730 8,603, 894 10.9 19 
cr cok ceenusoevenas cut ns 52,187,456 43,874,628 8,312, 828 9.8 20 
DE ising Aeccwede Geshe mb atedies §2,236, 322 44,326,941 7,909 , 381 9.7 20 
er rere Pore rar 52,283,748 44,460, 236 7,823 , 512 9.6 20 
Di casseks sian sekretdasheas $2,332,552 44,550,066 7,782 ,486 9-3 20 
Radics vrretasesneebesves $2,381,996 44,636,113 7,745 , 883 9.3 20 
IN ss sicavavcaccenceeeoes $2,428,196 44,915,142 7,513,054 9.3 20 
Di ocusepideninaeeasaees $2,474,396 44,768,190 7,706, 206 9.6 19 
PE ic ksadseesewseseenes $2,520, 596 44,241,973 8,478, 623 11.2 20 
ENS 62's baawessaeeeese ce $2, 568,344 43,261, 563 9,306,781 13.6 20 
1938 
EE rave wrceny weneewh er erens §2,616,784 41,691, 264 10,925,520 16.2 21 
NG sek vedecea nde wre es $2,664,351 41,541,449 11,122,908 16.6 21 
ee ne ee eee §2,711, 868 41,485,982 11,225,886 17.2 21 
| Rr ee Tree rr ee $2,759,865 41,695,205 11,064,660 16.7 21 
BERG he wiccceksuiede peceeeses §2,807,217 41,454,955 11,400, 169 16.4 21 
| a ere errs errr $2,855,124 41,409,990 11,445,134 16.3 19 
DN icieeece heen Gowns she we §2,902, 850 41,628,618 11,274,232 15.7 20 
| AE ROLLE TCP eee 52,950,284 41, 863, 367 11,086,917 14.6 20 
0 ar cre 52,997,881 42,532,426 10,465,455 14.0 19 
rere errs 53,046,156 42,675,480 10, 370,676 13.4 19 
CE issn avnaxcscnasonweed 53,094,684 42,579,976 10, 514,708 13.2 20 
| Serre er error rer 53,143,473 42, 808 , 188 10, 335,285 13.0 20 
1939 
TOOL CEE eee Ee $3,191,932 41,602, 331 11,589,601 53.3 19 
Sa ee ree $3,239,999 41,796,467 11,443,532 12.7 19 
ME a ois ainareciienknnsion qotes 53,289,020 42,144,009 11,145,011 11.8 19 
DR icinscebavctarep ayers ees 531337, 882 42,247,138 11,090,744 11.1 18 
_, CREE eer eer rrr 53,386,032 2,534,239 10,851,793 10.8 18 
ME ire risk cu ik ostes ama resieea are 53,432,132 43,030, 599 10, 401 , $33 10.3T 19 
RG ee GLE R SR ENEEG Ses SRwpeNate  sebweisioniein siesetintzien 10.4* 18 


Note: Monthly figures for 1934 not yet revised. 


2 For monthly figures 1930 through 1934 for trade unions see January 1937 Federationist, page 76. 


* Preliminary. 


t Revised. 


1 For monthly unemployment estimates 1929 through 1933 see January 1936 Federationist, page 71. 
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“THE MASON-DIXON LINE” 
J. M. FinicAn 


(A working class dining room; bet- 
ter than decently furnished; a dining 
table center, chairs along walls, a 
china closet well stocked with china 
and cut glass against stage-left wall, 
a server against stage-right wall, a 
buffet against back wall, a mirror 
hanging over the buffet, a rug on the 
floor; two doorways, one stage-left 
leads to living room and front of 
house, the other stage-right to kitch- 
en; BOB and POP are on stage at 
CURTAIN rise; they are standing cen- 
ter, up-stage of dining table.) 


Bob: Shippin’ all the furniture down 
there would only be a useless expense, 
Pop. Sell ev’rything. 

Pop: I guess you’re about right, 
Bob. 

Bob: We won't get for it what it’s 
worth. But’s better than spendin’ 
money on shippin’. 

Pop: Um. That’s right. (Mom en- 
ters stage-right in street clothes; she 
has returned from marketing and car- 
ries paper bags.) 

Mom: (as she crosses to POP and 
BoB): My goodness, it was hard to 
get these things. (At their side): 
Most of the storekeepers never even 
heard of them before. (As she places 
the bags on the table): They seemed 
to think I didn’t know what I was 
talking about. (She is about to take 
articles from bag when BOB arrests 
her.) 

Bob: Leave ’em in the bag awhile, 
Mom. We might as well start right 
in from the beginning. (As he lifts a 
chair): Come on, Pop. (Pop lifts 
another chair): We'll pile ev’rything 


into acorner. (Takes the chair to up- 
stage-right corner and POP follows 
with his.) 

Bob: (stopping in corner to pon- 
der): Maybe we oughta move the 
table an’ the bigger things up here 
first. 

Pop: (Placing his chair on floor): 
Good idea. (Bos places his chair on 
floor and moves across to table, fol- 
lowed by PoP.) 

Bob: Put the bags on the floor, 
Mom. (She does so; BOB and Pop lift 
the table and carry it to the up-stage- 
right corner; they then push all other 
furniture (buffet, server, chairs, etc.) 
up into the same corner; they then 
move across to stage-left edge of rug, 
BOB up-stage and POP down-stage.) 

Bob: Lift the bags, Mom. (She 
does so; they roll the rug inch by inch 
toward stage-right; as they reach 
point where MOM stands she steps over 
the roll onto bare floor and they con- 
tinue rolling over and over until the 
rug is all the way over against stage- 
right wall.) 

Mom: Where shall I put the bags? 

Bob: (as he and pop cross toward 
stage-left door): Hold them for just 
a minute. (He and Pop exit.) 

Mom: Hurry. 

Pop: (from off-stage-left): We'll 
be back right away. (And in a mo- 
ment he and BOB re-enter carrying a 
large, empty packing case; they carry 
it to point where table had stood and 
place it down with its bottom up; 
MOM places the bags on it.) 

Mom: I don’t know where I'll ever 
find a recipe for corn pone. 
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Pop: For what? 

Mom: Corn pone. 

Pop: Oh. 

Mom: I’ve searched and searched 
and searched. I suppose we'll just 
have to wait till we get down there. 

Pop: (as he and BOB again move 
across toward stage-left door): Well 
—looks like you brought home enough 
for us to practice on. (He exits, fol- 
lowed by BOB.) 

Mom: (calling after them): Plenty 
for us to practice on. (She names each 
article as she takes it from bag and 
places it on packing case): Sorghum 
—black strap—chitlins—corn bread 
— (Bos and pop re-enter, each carry- 
ing two empty boxes); Mom: —and 
potato skins. 

Pop: Potato skins? 

Mom: Yes. Potato skins. 

Pop: Oh, well. (He and Bos place 
a box at each of the four sides of the 
packing case.) 

Pop: Now!—There we are! (As 
he sits on the box at stage-left side of 
packing case): Sit down an’ let’s com- 
mence gettin’ used to it. (Mom sits 
on box across packing case from POP.) 

Bob: (looking about doubtfully): 
Don’t seem just right yet. Still seems 
too cheerful. 

Mom: The mirror, Bob. We won’t 
have mirrors down there. (BoB 
moves to upstage wall and removes 
the mirror; he takes it to up-stage- 
right corner and places it with the rest 
of the furnishings; he then crosses 
back toward packing case.) 

Pop: Still don’t seem right. 

Bob: No. It don’t. 

Pop: (snapping his fingers): It’s 
the lights! They’re too bright. 

Bob: I think you hit it, Pop. (He 
mounts top of packing case, reaches 
up to light bulbs and removes four of 


the five ; the room is now very gloomy; 
he jumps down off packing case and 
moves across to the piled furnishings 
at up-stage-right.) 

Pop: That’s what it was. It was 
too bright. 

Bob: (has placed the four bulbs 
with the other furnishings and is now 
moving back toward packing case): 
Looks a lot more like it now. (He 
sits on the box at down-stage side of 
packing case (his back to audience) ; 
all three of them sit in silence for a 
moment or two.) 

Mom: (breaking silence:) Well— 
at least it won’t get so terrible cold 
down there. (More silence; then a 
voice is heard off-stage-left: Hey, 
there! —Is anybody around here 
home?) 

Bob: (calling:) Sure, Sam! — 
Come on in! (SAM enters stage-left; 
he enters briskly but stops abruptly 
upon seeing the strange sight.) 

Sam: What the ! What is 
this? 

Bob: Practice. 

Sam: What’re you practicin’ for— 
poverty? 

Pop: We're gettin’ ready to meet 
the labor wage differential. 

Sam: Talk so a man can understand 
you. 

Bob: We're movin’ South. 

Sam: What the hell for? 


Bob: The boss is sellin’ out an 





’ 


movin’ South. An’ we can’t see any- 


thing for us to do but follow him. 

Sam: Well I'll be ! 

Pop: Welcome to ah ’umble shack, 
furriner. Won't yo’-all set down ta 
some simple vittles ? 

Bob: Sho’ nuff, Sambo. 
hams on thet thar box. 

Sam: (as he approaches box on up- 
stage side of packing case) : Law’ me! 
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(He sits): Ah nevah did ’spect ta 
stay on heah fo’ no feast. (He takes 
his coat off and places it beside him on 
top of packing case; Pop takes his 
shirt off and throws it to floor.) 

Pop: (in his undershirt): Pass 
along them thar ’taties, Maw. 

Mom: They hain’t ’taties, Paw. 
(Kicks her slippers off as BOB turns 
around on box and stoops to remove 
his shoes) : They’s ’tatie skins. (She 
lifts them.) 


Pop: Grub, hain’t they? Pass 
*em. (Mom passes potato skins to 
SAM; SAM lets his suspenders down 
off his shoulders before accepting 
them; BOB now has his shoes off and 
proceeds to remove his socks; SAM 
has taken his helping of potato 
skins and passes them to POP; POP 
is taking his helping and BOB is 
wiggling his bare toes as the CUR- 
TAIN falls.) 


A ROBIN AT DAWN 


Shadow and silence everywhere, 


A hush so deep 


Even the hill brooks seem 


Asleep. 


Then on the quiet air the first 
Sweet break of song 
Running the verge of dusk 


Along. 


Wings in the drowsy hedges stir 


And flit away; 


Leaves in the thickets turn 


And sway. 


Notes of joy that blend and rise 


In chorus gay: 


Thus out of song is born 


The day! 


—A. W. PEACH. 











TUBERCULOSIS 


Dr. Emmett J. MuRPHY 


F ALL the diseases which af- 
flict the American people, tu- 
berculosis is next to the great- 

est scourge. As a killer, it is second 
only to heart disease. It ranks as the 
greatest destroyer of the young. The 
chief victims of tuberculosis are boys 
and girls in their teens. All ages, how- 
ever, are subject to this disease, from 
the infant to the aged. More than 
70,000 persons in the United States 
are taken away every year by this 
disease. 

Tuberculosis, it may be said, is no 
respector of tissues. It attacks various 
parts of the body—lungs, bones, kid- 
neys, intestines, glands, brain cover- 
ings and other organs. Most suscept- 
ible to this disease, however, are the 
lungs. 

Tuberculosis is not inherited. It is 
a germ disease. For this reason it 
cannot be passed down from gener- 
ation to generation, although weak- 
ness of lung tissues may be inherited. 
Being a germ disease tuberculosis is 
communicable and therefore requires 
great care to prevent its spread to 
other persons. 

In its early stages tuberculosis is 
sometimes not easy to recognize. 
There are, however, certain symp- 
toms which should lead one to suspect 
this ailment. Characteristic symptoms 
are unreasonable fatigue, loss of 
weight, persistent cough, poor appe- 
tite. In some cases there are continual 
or intermittent pains in the chest and 
in some cases disturbances of diges- 
tion. Another feature of tuberculosis 
is a daily rise of temperature. The 
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highest point is always reached in the 
afternoon. A record of such a rise in 
temperature day after day should 
definitely arouse suspicion of tubercu- 
losis. The presence of any one or of 
any combination of these symptoms 
means that a thorough examination 
of the chest should be made without 
delay by a competent doctor. 

The early recognition of active tu- 
berculosis is of the utmost importance, 
Unless an early diagnosis is made, the 
disease may become well established 
and difficult to cure. If recognized in 
the beginning, tuberculosis can be 
cured without great difficulty. There 
is nothing to be feared if the disease 
is recognized in time and proper treat- 
ment and care given to it. It should 
be repeated that tuberculosis can be 
cured. Good results and even com- 
plete cures have been obtained in well 
advanced cases, but the chances for 
curing it are in direct proportion to 
the early recognition of the disease 
and the application of the proper 
treatment. 

Many cases can be treated at home, 
especially those which have not 
reached an advanced stage. Most im- 
portant in treatment of tuberculosis 
is absolute rest. The patient must be 
kept in bed, flat on his back, with as 
little movement of the body as pos- 
sible. Unless the body and the lungs 
are kept in a state of rest, there is 
little hope of a complete cure. Fresh 
air is of great importance. Sunlight 
is also an important factor in the fight 
against tuberculosis. Sunlight is a de- 
stroyer of germs and therefore, the 
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patient should have the benefit of it. 
Nourishing foods are also necessary. 
“Stuffing” is no longer looked upon as 
a necessary part of the treatment of 
tuberculosis, but a variety of whole- 
some foods including milk, eggs, fresh 
vegetables and fruits is essential. 

Much depends on the patient’s 
mental attitude. Cheerfulness and 
much patience go a long way toward 
effecting a cure and conversely the lack 
of the right attitude will definitely 
hinder the patient’s progress. It is of 
especial importance that the patient’s 
mind be free from fear, for fear al- 
ways lowers the body’s resistance to 
disease. With modern methods of 
treatment, tuberculosis is no longer 
the dread disease that it once was. 
Therefore, the patient may look for- 
ward with confidence to recovery even 
if the disease has progressed beyond 
its first stages. 

A consideration of prime impor- 
tance is the protection of other mem- 
bers of the family. A tuberculosis pa- 
tient should have his own room, 
dishes, knives, forks, etc.. which 
should be kept separate and always 
well sterilized. His clothing and bed- 
ding also should be kept separate in 
order to prevent contamination of 
other members of the household. 

Advanced cases of tuberculosis are 
best cared for in a sanitarium. The 
location of the sanitarium is not a mat- 
ter of great importance. In the past it 
was thought that climate had much to 
do with the cure of this disease and 
patients were sometimes transported 
long distances in order to profit—as 
they thought—by a more favorable 
climate. Experience has revealed that 
the patient suffering from tuberculosis 
will get along almost as well in one 


climate as another, provided proper 
treatment is given. In fact, in well es- 
tablished cases it is generally better 
not to move the patient to a climate 
which is radically different from the 
one to which he is accustomed. Such 
changes make it difficult for the pa- 
tient to adjust himself to his environ- 
ment. In high altitudes, for instance, 
the patient sometimes experiences dif- 
ficulty in breathing and particularly so 
if any heart weakness is present. 

Emphasis is now being placed more 
on the prevention of disease than on 
the cure. This modern tendency is a 
very wise one, for it is a matter of 
common sense that the cure of dis- 
ease is vastly more difficult and costly 
than its prevention. So those who are 
not afflicted with tuberculosis should 
be vitally interested in avoiding it. To 
this end one should be sure to get 
plenty of sleep—at least seven to eight 
hours each day, with windows wide 
open. Daily exercise outdoors is help- 
ful in maintaining the resistance of the 
body to disease. Diet should be well- 
balanced and should be taken with 
moderation. Overwork and all ex- 
cesses that weaken the body should 
be strictly avoided. Vacation time 
should be used in those activities 
which build up the body’s resistance to 
disease rather than in those that tire 
the body and cause one to feel the need 
of rest at the end of a vacation. 
The posture should always be erect, 
whether one be sitting, standing or 
walking, for erect posture has more 
to do with good health than most 
people ever realize. 

If one conforms to these rules and 
keeps his mind free from worry and 
fear, he need never have any dread 
of this once dreaded disease. 











FEDERAL LABOR UNIONS 


F; atte: person who joins a trade union takes a serious and respon- 
sible step. He pledges himself to follow union principles. The 
essentials of these principles are: collective action in accord with the 
decisions of the majority vote, accepting employment only where the union 
is accepted as the bargaining agency for the workers and where standards 
approved by the union are in effect. 


Collective action is the first step in all union procedure. It accepts 
the basic philosophy that the injury of one is the concern of all and that the 
rights and interests of each may be advanced by united action. Obviously 
the union is dependent upon discipline and discipline depends upon the 
intelligent responsibility of individual members. The group or union must 
decide what is to be done and how it is to be done. These decisions provide 
an accepted order within the union which must be respected by all until 
changed by majority vote. The effectiveness of the union depends upon 
wholehearted support for the union program. Indifference, internal con- 
flicts, efforts to block the activities of responsible officials or other types of 
disunity, defeat the purposes of the union. On the other hand unity brings 
strength. 


The union fixes standards of work and pay for the guidance of every 
member in his employment. Union members are experienced, responsible 
workmen and they expect union conditions of work and pay. The union 
fixes the standards but only members themselves can make the standards 
effective by refusing to accept less. The experienced trade unionist in- 
variably calls a halt when an employer undertakes to lower standards. 
Labor standards have been raised steadily over a long period of time, but 
they inch along as the union structure is strong enough to warrant the lift. 
This was the principle involved in WPA construction when work for all 
was increased to 130 hours per month with no increase in the monthly 
wage to be paid. Average wages for skilled workers were reduced from 
$1.33 per hour to 54 cents. Building trades unionists knew their standards 
were in danger and they made protest in the only way in which it would 
be effective. 


When we are able to enforce union standards—negotiated standards— 
on all jobs we shall be a long way toward social justice with a materially 
increased national buying power. The union expects each member to do 


his or her duty. 


President, American Federation of Labor. 
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UNION AGREEMENTS 


Borax Workers’ Agreement with 
Pacific Coast Borax Company 


Tuts AGREEMENT, made this 1st day of Feb- 
ruary, 1938, between Pacific Coast Borax Com- 
pany, hereinafter called “Company”, and Borax 
Workers Union No. 18640 A. F. L., hereinafter 
called “Union”, 

WITNESSETH: Whereas, the Company is en- 
gaged in the operation of that certain refinery 
hereinafter called “Wilmington Refinery” lo- 
cated in Wilmington, California: and 

Whereas, the Union represents and warrants 
that a majority of the employees (as hereinafter 
defined) of the Company at said Wilmington 
Refinery are members in good standing of the 
Union, and 

Whereas, it is the mutual desire of the parties 
hereto to encourage and promote a condition of 
harmony and tranquility between the Company 
and its aforementioned employees and a mutually 
satisfactory relationship with respect to the terms 
and conditions of employment at said Wiiming- 
ton Refinery; 

Now, Therefore, in consideration of the prom- 
ises and of the mutual covenants and agreements 
hereinafter set forth, it is mutually agreed as 
follows: 

1. That the term “employee” and the term 
“employees” as herein used shall mean respec- 
tively any and all employees of the Company at 
said Wilmington Refinery other than the super- 
intendents, assistant superintendents, foremen, 
assistant foremen, chief clerk, accountants, the 
secretary in the superintendent’s office, chief 
chemist and chemical engineers. 

2. That the Company has and does hereby 
recognize the Executive Committee or Repre- 
sentative from the Wilmington Refinery Em- 
ployees who are accredited by the Union for 
collective operative bargaining with the Com- 
pany with respect to wages and other working 
conditions at the Wilmington Refinery. 

3. That during the term of this agreement the 
Company shall pay to its employees at said Wil- 
mington Refinery the following minimum wages, 
it being understood and agreed, however, that 
the Company, although it shall not be required 
so to do, may from time to time increase such 
minimum rates of pay as to any one or more 
of the classifications of its employees, but the 
Company shall notify the Union of any increases 
so made. 


Position Hourly wage 
Borax Department 
I ites sake sa ae ace eee $0.7425 
ERS RPES Senet eae omar ae Sore 7425 
IEE Gos cite ceeaeounesesae 7425 


Position Hourly wage 
Borax Department 
ESA eae emer aerate $0.6925 
a, ers err 6925 
Digester Chargeroom ............... 6925 
PE 5 cs, os cae aon cnanoded 7425 
NE on os beckesneasein 6925 
ID op cncacewieascne 7425 
Tk ois mn akaceseeered +7425 
CS ere ere +7425 
III nn ncn Sas wewenvenwees 6925 
MER ecevicle dross tee tewsneree 68 
I pk ee Stk a kis a nictaieaeeatin 8025 
Digester Chief Operator............. -8025 
|) Ee meres 8025 
ee +7425 
Hummer Screen Attendant.......... +7425 
Girls—bag stencillers ............... +5525 
Acid Department 
EE ED so snece caGbeecesunreews 6925 
I S663 is Se wid aeanawsnewor 7425 
BN nck cctv cs peaso yee eeunannee 7425 
EE: cb easiiwaiateeeaes eclan news +7425 
Muka as chsKkwee as eeseneaneaueen 7425 
TE 6 onic canaeu baseuneiecee +7425 
Cea cle wanda seiane seer 6925 
ee SS 0 kssesecwenence 8025 
Ammonium Berste ........cccccecoes -8025 
EY, cc. oo 0s cducenetunseen 6925 
Soap Department 
io cose caw akeeanenen +7425 
No otc want Semen anes 6925 
Chip Machine Operator.............. -7625 
Saar ee ee 8025 
IE ID oso ccc aswonaceces -7625 
CT HII isc iesccssecesceens 7175 
Package Department 
EE ote sic oaccsasesees ocaem 1.0025 
Mechanic, assistant ................. 7925 
Package Borax Case Sealers......... 68 
i Ee eee +7425 
Package Acid Attendant............. 7425 
ME abe akeeenbuteccwersseasegonaes 5525 
Mechanical Department 
Helpers, first 3 months.............. 6925 
re 7425 
kg | Serer Tee ©7925 
EE is chaceuwna aan 85 
oo US copa ncssnons 1.0025 
Mechanics, second (see below)...... 9425 
icc Min cewes sdducwiaain 9425 
I MID iin vise cccscscsccone 1.1725 
CE SII oss scessscscsusces 1.0625 
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Position Hourly wage 
Warehouse and Shipping Department 
I OD cin ailew a pieeeadass $0.68 
PE CID oc cccstwessdewocess -7625 
ar rere -7625 
Assistant Warehousemen ............ 7175 
ree -7625 
Bag Filler (Sewing Machine Crew).. 6925 
5. eee 7425 
Glass Mill Operator................. 7425 
eee eee 6925 
SINE Nio.c nas awseeeaawsneees ees 7425 
NT aria i ape a ame eee eneades ss 6925 
TE oie cvdaicmiaewsadasness's cus 7425 
Miscellaneous 
ee errr 7425 
re re 68 
Peet Cie GOWer. nn ones cccecens +7625 
Filter Cloth Sewer, Assistant......... 7425 
EE «54 vida orn caw earn eewe 7425 
SEE, vis s/ fA ccke oink b ihnens eke. eacue 68 
as rian nes res eee No Kos 6925 


Power Plant 


First 6 months.............. $149.80 Per month 
Next 18 months............. 164.80 “ “ 
(0 rr 189.30 “ “ 


That all second class mechanics who have 
been in the employment of the Company at said 
Wilmington Refinery for eight years or more 
and who, during such eight years or more, have 
worked as second class mechanics for not less 
than five years, shall be paid a minimum wage 
of 1.0025 per hour. 

That all employees who are regularly required 
to work in rotation on the day, evening and 
graveyard shifts, or on any two of such shifts, 
shall, while performing such shift work, be paid 
2% cents per hour in addition to the minimum 
wages above specified and all employees who 
are employed steadily on the evening or grave- 
yard shifts shall, while working on either of said 
shifts, be paid 2%4 cents per hour in addition 
to the minimum wages above specified. 

It is further understood and agreed that the 
Company shall not be required to increase the 
wages of any employee while he is training 
for a job or position paying a higher wage than 
he is then receiving; provided, however, that 
any such employee shall be deemed to be quali- 
fied for the rate of pay of the job or position in 
which he is employed if he can satisfactorily 
perform the duties thereof with no more super- 
vision than is required over the work of other 
qualified employees performing the same duties. 

4. That any time worked by any employee in 
excess of eight hours in any one day or when 
called back to work after the completion of his 
regular shift to perform work of an emergency 
nature, shall be considered as overtime for 


which the Company shall pay wages at one and 
one-half times the regular minimum rate as pro- 
vided in paragraph 3 above; provided, however, 
that the Company shall not be required to pay 
wages at the overtime rate for any overtime 
worked by an employee by reason of his change 
from one shift to another. 

5. That any time worked on any of the fol- 
lowing listed holidays shall be considered over- 
time for which the Company shall pay wages 
at two times the regular minimum rate as pro- 
vided in paragraph 3 above: Independence Day, 
Labor Day, Christmas Day, Armistice Day and 
Thanksgiving Day. 

6. That any employee who, in the absence of 
eight hours’ prior notice not to do so, reports for 
work on his regular shift at a time when his 
services are not required shall be paid the 
equivalent of two hours’ pay. Notice delivered 
to the customary place of residence of any em- 
ployee shall be deemed to be the equivalent of 
personal notice. 

7. That subject to the exceptions, terms and 
conditions hereinafter set forth, the Company 
and the Union shall and do hereby agree that 
the layoff and rehiring of employees and their 
promotion from one group to another shall be 
made on the basis of plant seniority, and that 
promotions within a group shall be made on the 
basis of group seniority. 

(a) That the word “promotion” as herein 
used shall mean the permanent advancement of 
an employee from one group to another, whether 
with or without an increase in pay, or the per- 
manent advancement of an employee from one 
position in a group to another position in the 
same group, with an increase in pay; it being 
understood and agreed, however, that no open- 
ing or vacancy in any job or position shall be 
deemed to constitute an opportunity for promo- 
tion unless such job or position will provide 
employment for at least thirty days. 

(b) That the word “transfer” as herein used 
shall mean the permanent movement of an em- 
ployee from one position in a group to another 
position in the same group, without an increase 
in pay, or the temporary movement of an em- 
ployee, whether from one group to another or 
from one position in a group to another position 
in the same group, with or without an increase 
in pay. 

(c) That all employees, for the purpose of 
determining their respective seniority rights with 
respect to promotions, shall be divided into the 
following designated groups: 

Group I. Which shall consist of all employees 
employed in the mechanical and electrical main- 
tenance department and the package machines 
mechanic and assistant mechanic in the package 
department. 

Group II. Which shall consist of all employees 
employed in the power plant. 
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Group III. Which, with the exception of the 
employees employed in Groups I and II, shall 
consist of all employees performing day work. 

Group IV. Which, with the exception of the 
employees included in Groups I and II, shall 
consist of all employees performing shift work. 

(d) That with respect to promotions, no em- 
ployee employed in any one of Groups I, II, III 
or IV shall have or be entitled to any right of 
seniority in or with respect to any other of said 
groups, other than the right to be promoted in 
the order of the plant seniority in either Group 
III or IV, and the right to be promoted, with 
the consent of the Company, to an opening or 
vacancy in the position of least seniority in 
either Group I or II. 

(e) That the seniority of each employee with 
respect to promotions within the group in which 
he is employed shall be determined by the length 
of his service in that group. 

(f) That no new employee shall have or be 
entitled to any right of seniority until he has 
worked continuously for four weeks of at least 
five work days each. 

(g) That whenever there is an opening or 
vacancy in either group I or II which requires 
the services of a skilled craftsman or engineer, 
the Company may employ anyone, regardless of 
his previous employment with the Company, to 
fill such job or position, if it does not then know 
of an employee at said Wilmington Refinery 
who can qualify therefor, it being understood 
and agreed that any employee who wishes to 
place the Company on notice of his experience 
and qualifications as a skilled craftsman or en- 
gineer shall register such information with the 
Company, and that the Company shall thereafter 
before permanently filling such job or position 
confer with the Executive Committee, or other 
representative, of the Union with respect thereto, 
the ultimate decision, however, with respect to 
the experience and qualifications of any such 
employee to be made by the Company. That if 
the Company employs any such skilled crafts- 
man or engineer who was not previously in the 
employment of the Company, he shall not there- 
after, in the event of a layoff, regardless of the 
seniority that he has then acquired, be permitted 
to displace any employee holding a position of 
less seniority. 

(h) That with the exception of an opening or 
vacancy in a job or position in either Group I 
or II which requires the services of a skilled 
craftsman or engineer and for the filling of 
which job or position provision is made in the 
preceding paragraph, no opening or vacancy in 
any job or position which constitutes an oppor- 
tunity for the promotion of an employee shall be 
permanently filled by the Company until after it 
has posted notice thereof on the bulletin board 
at said Wilmington Refinery for a period of 
seventy-two hours, during which period all em- 
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ployees who desire to apply for said job or 
position shall do so. 

That after the expiration of said seventy-two 
hour period the job or position to be filled, un- 
less it be the position of least seniority in 
either Group I or II, or the position of assistant 
Soapmaker, shall be given on trial with respect 
to such promotion, if in the judgment of the 
Company and of the Executive Committee, or 
other representative, of the Union he is qualified 
therefor on the basis of his ability, experience, 
and general fitness; but if such employee is not 
so qualified, then the job or position to be filled 
shall in the first instance be given on trial, as 
among the remaining employees applying there- 
for, to the employee of greatest seniority rights 
who is so qualified in the judgment of the 
Company and of the Executive Committee, or 
other representative, of the Union; that if the 
employee to whom the job or position is thus 
awarded does not prove to be qualified therefor, 
such employee shall be demoted to his former 
position and other employees applying therefor 
who are deemed qualified by the Company and 
the Executive Committee, or other representative 
of the Union shall then, in the order of their 
seniority rights with respect thereto, be given 
an opportunity or trial in the manner afore- 
said to fill such job or position, but subject, 
however, as aforesaid to demotion for failure 
to qualify. 

That if such job or position to be filled be the 
position of least seniority in either Group I or II, 
or the position of assistant Soapmaker, the Com- 
pany upon expiration of said seventy-two hour 
period shall confer with the Executive Commit- 
tee, or other representative, of the Union with 
respect to the qualifications of the applicants 
therefor, but the ultimate decision with respect 
thereto, and as to which employee, if any, shall 
be promoted to such job or position, shall be 
made by the Company. 

(i) That any employee who is demoted to a 
position within the group in which he is em- 
ployed, or who refuses or fails to take advantage 
of an opportunity for promotion to a position 
within the group in which he is employed, shall 
lose his seniority rights in such group over the 
employee who is advanced or whom he thus 
permits to advance ahead of him. 

(j) That at the time of a reduction of the 
working force by reason of a curtailment of 
operations, reduced production or other similar 
event, the Company may retain in its employ- 
ment, and may transfer from any job or posi- 
tion to another, whether in the same or different 
groups, such employees, irrespective of their 
seniority, as it deems necessary or advisable in 
the interest of efficiency and economy of opera- 
tions, it being understood and agreed, however, 
that as rapidly as the resumption of a normal 
working force will permit, such employees as 
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have been transferred under the conditions afore- 
said shall be re-transferred to their former jobs 
or positions with their former seniority restored. 

(k) That all employees who have been laid off 
and who desire to return to work when an oppor- 
tunity for their reemployment occurs shall regis- 
ter with the Company for that purpose, and shall 
keep the superintendent’s office at said Wilming- 
ton Refinery advised at all times of their mail 
address and telephone number, if any; that each 
employee so registered shall be notified by the 
company of the first opportunity for his reem- 
ployment, such notice to be given personally, by 
telephone, or sent by mail or telegraph, and ad- 
vice of the giving of such notice or a copy thereof, 
if sent by mail or telegraph, shall also be com- 
municated or delivered to a member of the Exec- 
utive Committee, the President or the Secretary 
of the Union; that any employee who fails to so 
register or to keep the superintendent’s office ad- 
vised of his mail address and telephone number, 
if any, or who fails to accept an offer of reem- 
ployment within twenty-four hours after receipt 
of notice thereof in person or by telephone, or if 
such notice is sent by mail or telegraph within 
twenty-four hours after such notice is delivered 
at the address to which sent, or any employee 
who fails to report to work within twenty-four 
hours after his acceptance of an offer of reem- 
ployment, or within such longer period thereafter 
as may be specified or agreed to by the Company, 
shall, at the election of the Company, thereupon 
forfeit his seniority rights with respect to re- 
employment until restored by the mutual agree- 
ment of the Union and the Company. 

(1) That the Company may from time to time 
transfer any employee, irrespective of his senior- 
ity, from one position in a group to another po- 
sition in the same group in which positions the 
same wages are paid, and any such transfer or 
assignment, whether temporary or permanent, 
shall not constitute nor be deemed to be either 
a promotion or demotion of the employee so 
transferred. The Company may also from time 
to time temporarily transfer any employee irre- 
spective of his seniority, from one position to 
another in the same or different groups in which 
latter position, either the same, a lower or higher 
wage is paid than such employee is then receiv- 
ing, and any such temporary transfer shall not 
constitute or be deemed to be either a promotion 
or demotion of the employee, other than an em- 
ployee classed as a utility man, is temporarily 
transferred, as aforesaid, pays a higher wage 
than he has been receiving, he shall be paid the 
higher wage after, but not before two consecu- 
tive hours of such temporary work but only for 
such period thereafter as he continuously remains 
in said position. If the position pays a lower 
wage than he has been receiving, his wages shall 
nevertheless remain the same; provided, how- 
ever, that if such employee’s services are no 


longer required in his regular employment, and 
such temporary transfer is made in lieu of such 
employee being laid off, he shall be paid the 
lower wage of the position to which he is trans- 
ferred. 

8. That at the time of a layoff of employees 
or a reduction of the working force, no employee 
shall be displaced by anyone in the employment 
of the Company who is excluded from the defini- 
tion of the term “employees” as hereinabove de- 
fined, it being understood and agreed, however, 
that nothing in this paragraph or in this agree- 
ment contained shall preclude any such person 
who is excluded from the definition of the term 
“employee” from performing or continuing to 
perform his usual and customary duties at all 
times. 

9. That any employee who, by reason of his 
seniority, ability, or other qualifications, or for 
any other reason, is not laid off at the time of a 
reduction of the working force, a curtailment of 
operations or other similar event, but is retained 
in the employment of the Company, or if laid off 
is reemployed by the Company in some position 
other than that in which he is regularly employed 
shall be paid the wages of the position in which 
he is retained or reemployed; provided, however, 
that when an opening occurs in his former posi- 
tion he shall be re-transferred thereto and his 
former wages restored. 

10. The Company shall keep and maintain a 
seniority list of all employees employed at said 
Wilmington Refinery, and shall furnish the Un- 
ion with a copy thereof; that any changes made 
therein shall be communicated to the Union not 
less than once each month. 

11. That two weeks’ vacation with pay shall 
be granted to each employee during each calen- 
dar year who at any time during such year shall 
have then completed twenty-four months of em- 
ployment with the Company during the preceding 
thirty months, and one week’s vacation with pay 
shall be granted to each employee during each 
calendar year who at any time during such 
year shall have then completed twelve months of 
employment with the Company during the preced- 
ing fifteen months; that time off on leaves of 
absence, shut downs and layoffs, other than 
leaves of absence and layoffs for accident or 
illness, shall be excluded in computing the length 
of employment; that said vacations with pay may 
be granted at such time or times as suits the 
convenience of the Company, but the Company 
shall, nevertheless, endeavor to suspend opera- 
tions for two weeks during the period of summer 
vacations in Los Angeles City Schools for the 
purpose of granting vacations with pay to all 
employees who may then be entitled thereto. 

12. That there shall be no cessation of work 
due to strikes on the part of the Union or lock- 
outs on the part of the Company. 

13. That all employees shall be at their respec- 
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tive places of work at the start of their shift or 
regular working hours as signaled by whistle. 
The normal working day for day workers, in- 
cluding those in the mechanical and electrical 
maintenance department, shall be considered to 
start at 8 A. M. and to end at 4:30 P. M., with 
one-half hour for lunch; and this schedule shail 
be adhered to as closely as possible, but it is 
agreed that whenever necessary from the stand- 
point of proper and efficient plant operation, one 
or more day workers will be required to work 
different hours. The normal working hours for 
shift workers shall be from 7:30 A. M. to 3:30 
P. M., and from 3:30 P. M. to 11:30 P. M., and 
from 11:30 P, M. to 7:30 A. M. 

14. That the Company shall grant to any of its 
employees at said Wilmington Refinery, without 
loss of seniority, the following leaves of absence, 
but all rights to promotion of any employee while 
absent on any such leave shall be waived: 

(a) In the event and during the illness of any 
employee or of any member of his immediate 
family, he shall be entitled to a leave of absence. 

(b) In the event of the death of any member 
of an employee’s immediate family, he shall be 
entitled to a leave of absence of such duration 
as may be appropriate under the circumstances. 

(c) Any employee with one or more years of 
service with the Company shall be entitled to one 
leave of absence each year for not to exceed forty- 
five continuous days; provided, however, that 
application therefor shall be made at least five 
days in advance and that not more than ten 
employees shall be entitled to such leaves of 
absence at any one time; and provided further 
that no employee shall be entitled to such leave 
of absence for the purpose of taking or securing 
other employment or engaging in any business 
activity. It is understood and agreed that where 
necessary to provide a substitute for the employee 
requesting a leave of absence, the Company will 
be given additional time within which to provide 
for such substitute. 

15. That in the event of any dispute between 
the Company and the Union as to the meaning or 
interpretation of any provision or provisions of 
this agreement, or in the event of any alleged 
grievance arising thereunder, the parties hereto 
shall exercise every amicable means to settle or 
adjust such dispute or grievance; but in the event 
of the failure to accomplish the settlement or 
adjustment thereof, such dispute or grievance 
shall be referred to a board of five arbitrators 
for their majority decision which shall be bind- 
ing upon all parties involved. Two of said arbi- 
trators shall be appointed by each of the parties 
hereto and the fifth shall be selected by the four 
arbitrators so chosen. Each party hereto shall 
pay the expenses of the arbitrators appointed 
by it, but all other expenses incurred in connec- 
tion with such arbitration shall be borne equally. 
That no matter shall be referred to said board of 


arbitration nor shall it have authority with re- 
spect to any matter not specifically covered by 
this agreement. 

16. That this agreement shall become of full 
force and effect on the day and year first above 
written and shall continue one year thereafter, or 
longer, until terminated or modified. Should 
either party hereto desire to terminate or modify 
this agreement, on or after one year, such party 
shall give sixty (60) days’ notice in writing to 
the other party of such intent to so terminate or 
modify. Should the notice cover modification, 
it should state the proposed modification desired. 
The other party, within ten days’ after receipt 
of such notice shall either accept or reject the 
proposal or request a conference to negotiate the 
proposal, 


In Witness Whereof, the parties hereto have 
executed this agreement the day and year first 
above written. 


PACIFIC COAST BORAX COMPANY, 
By F. M. JENIFER, 
President. 


BORAX WORKERS UNION NO. 18640 
A. F. 1. 


Lewis C. BAWDEN, Pres.; 
A. W. TRACEY, 


JEREMIAH P, O’SULLIVAN, 
Gordon SHEPERD, Sec’y; 
H. E, FREDRICKSON. 


Borax Workers’ Agreement with 
Pacific Coast Borax Company 


Modification of Labor Agreement 


Tus AGREEMENT made this roth day of May, 
1939, between Pacific Coast Borax Company, 
hereinafter called “Company”, and Borax Work- 
ers Union No. 18640, A. F. L., hereinafter called 
“Union”, 

WirTNeEssETH: Whereas, the Company and the 
Union heretofore entered into a Labor Agree- 
ment, dated the rst day of February, 1938, which 
agreement is still in full force and effect; and 

Whereas, it is the desire of both the Company 
and the Union that said agreement be modified 
as hereinafter provided and, as so modified, 
that it continue in full force and effect for a 
period of one (1) year from the rst day of Feb- 
ruary, 1939, or longer, until terminated or modi- 
fied as more specifically provided in paragraph 
16 of said agreement; 

Now, Therefore, in consideration of the prem- 
ises and of the mutual covenants and agreements 
herein contained, it is mutually agreed as follows: 

1. That effective as of the rst day of February, 
1939, the minimum wages specified in paragraph 
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3 of said agreement shall be, and they hereby 
are, modified as follows: 

(a) The minimum wage of the Barge Helper 
shall be $0.6925 per hour when working with 
the Barge Operator, and $0.7425 per hour when 
working alone; 

(b) The minimum wage of the Manganese 
Borate Operator shall be $0.8025 per hour, and 
the minimum wage of the Helpers of the Manga- 
nese Borate Operator shall be $0.7425 per hour; 

(c) The minimum wage of the Ore Unloader 
and of all employees employed in the Ore Room 
shall be $0.7425 per hour; 

(d) The minimum wage of all employees 
employed in Special Sizing shall be $0.7625 per 
hour. 

2. That paragraph 5 of said agreement shall 
be, and it hereby is, modified by the addition 
of Armistice Day and Thanksgiving Day to the 
list of holidays therein set forth. 

3. That paragraph 7(e) of said agreement 
shall be, and it hereby is, modified so as to read 
as follows: 

“(e) That the seniority of each employee with 
respect to promotions within the group in which 
he is employed shall be determined by the length 
of his service in that group; it being understood 
and agreed, however, that all employees who 
were laid off prior to February 1, 1939, and who 
have not been reemployed within ninety (90) 
days after that date shall thereupon lose all 
group seniority which they have previously ac- 
quired, and all employees who have been or are 
laid off after February 1, 1939, and who have 
not been or are not reemployed within ninety 
(90) days after being laid off shall thereupon 
lose all group seniority which they have pre- 
viously acquired.” 

4. That paragraph 9(1) of said agreement 
shall be, and it hereby is, modified by omitting 
the sentence reading as follows: 

“If the position to which an employee, other 
than an employee classed as a utility man, is 
temporarily transferred, as aforesaid, pays a 
higher wage than he has been receiving, he shall 
be paid the higher wage after, but not before, 
two consecutive hours of such temporary work 
but only for such period thereafter as he contin- 
uously remains in said position,” and substituting 
in lieu thereof the following: 

“If the position to which an employee, other 
than an employee classed as a utility man, is 
temporarily transferred, as aforesaid, pays a 
higher wage than he has been receiving, he shall 
be paid the higher wage at once and for such 
period thereafter as he continuously remains in 
said position.” 

6. That said agreement shall remain unaf- 
fected, unchanged and unimpaired by reason of 
this agreement, except to the extent herein spe- 
cifically modified, and as herein modified shall 
continue in full force and effect for a period of 


one (1) year from and after the rst day of Feb- 
ruary, 1939, and shall thereafter continue in full 
force and effect until terminated or further modi- 
fied in the manner provided in paragraph 16 of 
said agreement. 

In Witness Whereof, the parties hereto have 
executed this agreement the day and year first 
above written. 


PACIFIC COAST BORAX COMPANY, 
By F. M. JENIFER, 
President. 


BORAX WORKERS UNION NO. 18640, 
a 

Lewis C. BAWDEN, Pres. 

A. W. TRACEY. 

JOHN V. O’BRIEN. 

Burnat C. Riccs. 

CLARENCE A. LANE. 


STATE OF CALIFORNIA, 
County oF Los ANGELES, ss: 


On this 10 day of May, 1939, before me, J. L. 
Detrick, a notary public in and for said county 
and state, residing therein, duly commissioned 
and sworn, personally appeared F. M. Jenifer, 
known to me to be the President of Pacific Coast 
Borax Company, the corporation that executed 
the within instrument, known to me to be the 
person who executed the within instrument on 
behalf of the corporation therein named, and 
acknowledged to me that such corporation exe- 
cuted the same. 


Witness my hand and official seal. 
J. L. Detrick, 
Notary Public in and for said 
County and State. 


My Commission Expires April 13, 1942. 


STATE OF CALIFORNIA, 
County oF Los ANGELES, ss: 


On this rst day of May, 1939, before me, C. C. 
Field, a notary public in and for said county and 
state, residing therein, duly commissioned and 
sworn, personally appeared Lewis C. Bawden, 
Pres.; A. W. Tracey, John V. O’Brien, Burnal 
C. Riggs, Clarence A. Lane, and known to me 
to be the members of the Executive Committee 
of the Borax Workers Union No. 18640 A. F. L., 
the organization that executed the within instru- 
ment, and known to me to be the persons who 
executed the within instrument on behalf of the 
said Borax Workers Union No. 18640 A. F. L., 
and acknowledged to me that said organization 
executed the same. 


Witness my hand and official seal. 
C. C. FIEp, 
Notary Public in and for 
said County and State. 


My Commission Expires July 20, 1939. 
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Chemical Workers’ Agreement with 
Davison Chemical Company 


Tuts AGREEMENT, made this 27th day of June, 
1939, between The Davison Chemical Corpora- 
tion (hereinafter referred to as the “Company”) 
and Chemical Workers’ Union No. 20056, affili- 
ated to the American Federation of Labor (here- 
inafter referred to as the “Union”), acting as 
the sole collective bargaining agency for all 
hourly paid employees (as hereinafter defined) 
engaged in manufacturing operations in the 
Company’s plant at Curtis Bay, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

When used in this Agreement the term “em- 
ployées” means all hourly paid employees en- 
gaged in the manufacturing operations of the 
Company at its Curtis Bay plant, Baltimore, 
Maryland, except 

(a) office workers, foremen, supervisors, 
watchmen, policemen, those doing clerical work 
in the plant, and direct representatives of the 
Management; and, 

(b) those who have not had at least five hun- 
dred (500) hours service during twelve consecu- 
tive months since January 1, 1938, at the Com- 
pany’s Curtis Bay plant. 

1. Purpose. The general purpose of this 
Agreement is to assure industrial peace and 
efficiency, economical and profitable production, 
enabling the employees and the Company to 
provide, so far as economic conditions may per- 
mit, security and continuity of employment. 
Both parties will abide by this Agreement and 
all mutual understandings therein contained, it 
being their purpose to settle all differences with- 
out disturbance to industrial peace. 

2. Recognition. The Company recognizes the 
Union as the sole collective bargaining agency 
for the employees. All employees shall be mem- 
bers of the Union, provided the Company at all 
times can secure the employees necessary for its 
manufacturing operations who are either mem- 
bers of the Union or eligible for membership. 
Present employees of the Company who are not 
members of the Union, but who are eligible for 
membership, shall have thirty (30) days from 
the date of this Agreement within which to file 
application for membership. The Union agrees 
that during the term of this Agreement, (a) it 
will not raise its initiation fee above $2.50, (b) 
it will admit to membership, upon application 
and payment of the initiation fee, all present 
employees of the Company eligible for member- 
ship and all future employees of the Company 
when they become eligible for membership, and 
(c) it will not expel any such employees from 
membership except for nonpayment of dues or 
for good and sufficient cause. 

3. Wages. The minimum wage for employees 
shall be fifty cents ($.50) per hour, except for 
employees partly incapacitated by age or other- 


wise. The Company reserves the right to in- 
crease or decrease this minimum wage rate and 
to make any other wage rate adjustments, pro- 
vided, in the judgment of the Company, condi- 
tions warrant such action. 

4. Hours of Work. (a) (Maintenance De- 
partment) Forty (40) hours shall constitute an 
average normal week’s work and eight (8) 
hours shall constitute a normal day’s work from 
Monday to Saturday, inclusive, for Maintenance 
Department mechanics, laborers and yard men 
on maintenance or construction work, when 
working conditions permit. All work performed 
over eight (8) hours in one continuous shift 
from 7:00 a. m. Monday to 11:00 p. m. Saturday, 
inclusive, or when an employee is called upon 
to perform work in an emergency within sixteen 
(16) hours of the termination of his previous 
shift, shall be considered overtime and will be 
compensated for at the rate of time and one- 
third. All work performed by employees cov- 
ered by this sub-paragraph (a) between 11:00 
p. m. on the night preceding Sunday, New Year’s 
Day, Decoration Day, Fourth of July, Labor 
Day, Thanksgiving Day, and Christmas, also 
any other holiday that may be designated by 
the Company, until 7:00 a. m. on the morning 
following such holiday or Sunday will also be 
compensated for at the rate of time and one- 
third. 

(b) (Processing Operations) The Company 
considers all routine work, including such steve- 
doring and shipping as is not done by members 
of the International Longshoremen’s Association, 
in the Contact Acid Plant, Chamber Acid Plant, 
Burner Room, Sintering Plant, Leaching Plant, 
Super-phosphate Plant, Fluoride Plant, Silica 
Gel Plant, Storeroom, Power House, and janitors 
to be processing operations directly connected 
with the manufacture of finished products. All 
work performed over eight (8) hours in one 
continuous shift, or when an employee is called 
upon to perform work in an emergency within 
sixteen (16) hours of the termination of his pre- 
vious shift except when made necessary by 
reason of a change of shift after eight (8) hours 
from the termination of his regular shift, shall 
be considered overtime and shall be compen- 
sated for at the rate of time and one-third. 
All work performed by employees covered by 
this sub-paragraph (b) between 7:00 a. m. on 
the morning of Christmas Day and Fourth of 
July, until 7:00 a. m. the following morning will 
be compensated for at the rate of time and one- 
third. 

The work covered in these processing opera- 
tions, sub-paragraph (b), will be divided into 
two classifications: 

1. Men working on continuous operations 


covering twenty-four (24) hours. 
2. Men working on one shift. 
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(r) The work week for the twenty-four (24) 
hour operations will consist of five (5) days of 
eight (8) hours per day, making forty (40) 
hours per week when working conditions permit. 

(2) Due to the nature of the single shift work, 
it is impractical to establish a standard work 
week, but all work in excess of eight (8) hours 
in one shift will be compensated for at the rate 
of time and one-third. 

(c) The Company shall not be penalized 
under the one and one-third pay provision of 
this Agreement when shifts are changed for the 
convenience of employees; in such instances the 
pay shall be considered straight time and no 
overtime rate allowed. 

(d) Differences may occur in computing the 
weekly pay due an employee who has earned 
overtime pay of one and one-third times his base 
rate, as herein provided, as compared with the 
mandatory provisions of the Federal Wage and 
Hour Law which stipulates the payment of one 
and one-half times an employee’s base rate of 
pay for work in excess of the prescribed maxi- 
mum hours established by such law as a work 
week. When such differences occur, the Com- 
pany will pay to the employee earning such 
overtime whichever amount is the greater, but 
both the one-third overtime rate and one-half 
overtime rate will not be paid. 

(e) Any employee reporting to work upon 
specific instructions by his foreman will be en- 
titled to receive at least two (2) hours work. 

5. Vacations. Employees will be given a 
vacation with pay on a basis of the number of 
hours of employment in the preceding calendar 
year, subject to the following regulations: 

(1) Eligibility. The payroll records of the 
Company will be the basis for establishing the 
number of hours of service for each employee, 
and an eligible employee under this Vacation 
Plan will be considered one who has faithfully 
performed a total of 1,000 hours’ work in the 
preceding year from January 1 to December 31, 
and who is still on the payroll on January 1 
of the current year. Any employee who volun- 
tarily terminates his services with the Company, 
or who is discharged for any reason other than 
lack of work, will not be eligible for any vaca- 
tion to which he might otherwise be entitled. 

(2) Vacation Allowance and Pay. Eligible 
employees on the payroll as of January 1, of any 
year, will be given the following vacation al- 
lowance during the ensuing year, with pay. 


No. of Days 
Vacation 


Hours of Work in 
Preceding Year 


For 1,000 hours to 1,199 hours, incl... 2 days 
For 1,200 hours to 1,399 hours, incl... 3 days 
For 1,400 hours to 1,599 hours, incl... 4 days 
For 1,600 hours to 1,799 hours, incl... 5 days 
For 1,800 hours to 2,000 hours, incl... 6 days 
For 2,000 hours or over............. 7 days 


The rate of pay for vacation hours will be 
the employee’s permanent classified rate as of 
December 31, in the year in which he earns his 
vacation. He will receive for each day of vaca- 
tion allowed, eight hours’ pay at the above rate. 
No payment will be made to an employee in 
lieu of a vacation. Vacation pay will be dis- 
tributed into the hands of the employee on the 
day before he takes his vacation. 

(3) Vacation Periods. Vacation periods will 
be designated by the Company to meet the re- 
quirements of the operating conditions and every 
effort will be made to select the time most de- 
sirable for the employee. There will be no dis- 
tinction for Sundays or holidays in the selection 
of the vacation period, as the man will receive 
a full eight hours’ pay for each day designated 
as his vacation. The Company will endeavor to 
make each individual’s vacation for a continuous 
period. 

Vacation time will be allowed from January 1 
to December 31, following the year in which it is 
earned, but in no case can a vacation allowance 
be carried over into the following year. 

Any employee who has earned a vacation in 
accordance with the above plan, will be entitled 
to receive his vacation after January 1 at any 
time that he may be temporarily laid off or if 
he is unable to work and desires to draw his 
vacation allowance and pay. 

Any employee who has earned a vacation in 
any year and who is laid off prior to December 
31 of that year, will be entitled to his vacation 
if he is reemployed by the Company within 
twelve (12) months of the date of his lay-off. 

This plan is offered voluntarily by the Com- 
pany for the mutual benefit of its employees and 
the Company, and is subject to modification at 
any time by the Company should the Manage- 
ment consider it advisable. The Company’s in- 
terpretation of this Vacation Plan shall be final 
in all cases, 

6. Seniority. In all cases of promotion, lay 
off or reduction of forces, and reemployment, the 
Company shall give due consideration to the 
seniority and the individual qualifications of the 
employees in accordance with the practice which 
has been in operation since January 1, 1936. 
The Company shall have the right to reduce the 
force at any time. 

Provisions of this paragraph shall apply only 
to employees who have had at least one thousand 
hours service in twelve (12) consecutive months 
since January 1, 1936. 

When such an employee is temporarily laid 
off due to lack of work, it shall not interfere 
with his established seniority. An employee 
shall cease to have seniority rights if he volun- 
tarily quits, or is discharged, or does not re- 
turn to work when called, or if a period of 
twelve (12) months elapses since he last worked 
for the Company. 
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7. Adjustment of Grievances. The Company 
retains the right to select, discipline and dis- 
charge its employees, and any complaint with 
respect to discharge shall be presented to the 
Personnel Manager of the Company within 
forty-eight (48) hours after such discharge. If 
the matter cannot be satisfactorily adjusted with 
the Personnel Manager, it shall be further 
handled in the manner hereinafter prescribed 
for the adjustment of grievances, beginning with 
sub-paragraph (a) Second. 

(a) Should differences arise between the Com- 
pany and the Union or its members employed by 
the Company, there shall be no suspension of 
work on account of such differences, but an 
earnest effort shall be made to settle any given 
differences on the part of an employee or of the 
Company in one of the following methods: 

First: Between the employee or the shop stew- 
ard and the foreman or superintendent of the 
departments in which such difference originates ; 

Second: Between the shop committee, desig- 
nated by the Union, and the General Superin- 
tendent of the plant, te whom the shop commit- 
tee shall submit the difference or differences in 
writing; 

Third: Between the representatives of the 
Union designated by it and the Vice President 
of the Company in charge of operations, who 
will be furnished with copies of the original 
difference or differences as presented as pro- 
vided above; and 

Fourth: In the event that the difference cannot 
be satisfactorily settled by any or all of the pro- 
cedures outlined above, the matter shall then be 
referred to arbitration, one arbitrator to be 
selected by the Union, one by the Company, and 
these two to select a third. In the event the first 
two are unable to agree upon a third arbitrator 
within ten (10) days from the date of their ap- 
pointment, Archbishop Curley will be requested 
to designate a third. The decision of the ma- 
jority of the arbitrators shall be final and bind- 
ing upon both parties hereto. Any expense inci- 
dent to arbitration shall be paid jointly by the 
Union and the Company. 

(b) The shop committee shall consist of not 
less than three and not more than six employees 
of the Company, designated by the Union. Shop 
stewards must also be employees of the Com- 
pany. 

(c) It is agreed that during the term of this 
Agreement, and thereafter until terminated in 
accordance with paragraph 9 hereof, there shall 


be no strikes, lockouts, walkouts, or other arbi- 
trary interruption or suspension of work by 
either party for any dispute or controversy. 

8. Transfers. When an employee is tempo- 
rarily transferred from his regular job to 
another job, he will be paid the prevailing rate 
for the job to which he is so transferred if such 
rate is higher than the rate for his regular job, 
provided, that this sha!l not apply to employees 
learning the work of the higher paid job nor to 
employees assigned to work on a higher paid job 
for a period less than one day. 

9. Termination Date. This Agreement shall 
become effective at 7:00 a.m. on July 1, 1939 and 
shal! continue in effect until 7:00 a. m., July 1, 
1940, when it shall be renewed for a period of 
one year unless by June 1, 1940, either party 
shall have given written notice to the other of its 
desire to terminate or change the same, and 
thereafter it shall be automatically renewed from 
year to year for additional periods of one year 
unless at least thirty (30) days prior to the ex- 
piration of any such yearly period either party 
shall have given written notice to the other of 
its desire to terminate or to change the same. 
Such written notice shall specify any changes or 
amendments desired by the party giving such 
notice. 

to. Provision. The provisions of this Agree- 
ment shall not apply to employees engaged in 
longshoremen’s work who are members of the 
International Longshoremen’s Association. 

In Witness Whereof, the Company and the 
Union have caused this Agreement to be exe- 
cuted in their names by their duly authorized 
officers. 

THE DAVISON CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION, 


By: (S) Etmer HEeEvuseck, 
Vice President. 


(S) M. C. Roop, 
Secretary. 


CHEMICAL WORKERS’ 
UNION NO. 20056, 


By: (S) TxHeo. Hoover, 
President. 


(S) J. E. Lewis, 
Secretary. 


(S) Louis Bronzerr. 


(S) Freperick Evans. 











MACHINERY AND WORDS 


C. E. DANKERT 
Dartmouth College 


HOUSANDS of words have 

been written about the influence 

of machinery on industrial pro- 
ductivity, about its effect on the skill 
of the worker, about its relationship 
with the length of the working-day 
and with the problem of unemploy- 
ment. But very little has been writ- 
ten about its effects on words them- 
selves. This is not only unfortunate 
but unjust: unfortunate because a 
study of such effects reveals in a very 
impressive way some of the most sig- 
nificant economic developments of the 
last hundred and fifty years; unjust 
because words as well as men have 
had to meet the impact of technologi- 
cal change! A little spade work in 
this long neglected field, therefore, is 
worthy of our endeavors. 

To begin with, let us take up the 
matter of displacement. As a result 
of the introduction of new machines 
men are frequently forced out of their 
jobs. They become unemployed. 
Words, however, in rather marked 
contrast to labor, have been able to 
resist displacement very successfully. 
They have clung tenaciously to their 
old tasks. Through thick and thin, 
through good times and bad times, 
they have for the most part held their 
ground. This point can be illustrated 
by reference to a few words that are 
in common usage and familiar to 
everyone. 

The word “manufacture,” by the 
rules of ordinary logic, should now be 
used only occasionally. In its strict 
and original sense it means “to make 
by hand,” being derived from two 
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Latin words, manus, meaning “hand”, 
and facio, meaning “‘make.”’ And yet 
we apply this word to the processes 
whereby automobile frames, milk bot- 
tles, and safety-razor blades are 
made! These things are not manu- 
factured; they are not the products of 
hand labor. They are made by ma- 
chines—and hence are machinofac- 
tured. 

That is the word that should be 
used. It is much more fitting, much 
more descriptive of the methods uti- 
lized, than the word “manufacture.” 
But you will not find it in the diction- 
ary, though one or two authors have 
made use of it. The old word was 
first on the job, and it refuses to be 
displaced. 

Not only that but the most com- 
plete manifestation of its modern 
meaning is found in those processes in 
which hand work has been reduced to 
the very minimum. This curious fact, 
for such it is, was clearly pointed out 
more than a century ago by Andrew 
Ure, one of the earliest men to sing 
the praises of the Factory System. 
“Manufacture is a word,” said Ure, 
“‘which, in the vicissitude of language, 
has come to signify the reverse of its 
intrinsic meaning, for it now denotes 
every extensive product of art, which 
is made by machinery, with little or no 
aid of the human hand; so that the 
most perfect manufacture is that 
which dispenses entirely with manual 
labor.” The best example of hand 
work, in other words, is found in those 
cases where no hand work is used! 

A very close relative to ‘“manufac- 
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ture” has had a somewhat different 
experience. The word “manufac- 
turer” should, properly speaking, be 
applied to individuals who make 
things by hand. That is the way it 
used to be employed. Thus, Adam 
Smith says in “The Wealth of Na- 
tions” that “A shepherd has a great 
deal of leisure; a husbandman in the 
rude state of husbandry has some; an 
artificer or manufacturer has none at 
all.” The Earl of Lauderdale, an- 
other economist, and one who came 
a little later than Smith, remarks that 
“England is the only country in Eu- 
rope where wealth is so diffused, that 
the great body of the manufacturers, 
that is, a great proportion of the peo- 
ple, can afford to enjoy a mixture of 
animal food for their nourishment.” 
And, as late as 1819, when the first 
American edition of Dr. Johnson’s 
famous dictionary was published, a 
manufacturer was still defined as “‘a 
workman, an artificer.” 

Today the word “manufacturer’”’ is 
no longer applied to the ordinary 
worker. Its use is now—most inap- 
propriately and unfairly—limited to 
the boss. If he makes a tangible ar- 
ticle and gives employment to others, 
we call him a manufacturer. Even 
though the amount of hand work in 
his plant is extremely small, even 
though most of the operations are 
done by machine, he is still a manu- 
facturer. This word, too, has refused 
to be displaced, but the type of work 
it does at the present time is very dif- 
ferent from what it was a century and 
a half ago. 

While the worker is no longer 
called a manufacturer, he is still called 
a “hand.” An employer will say that 
he could make use of ten or fifteen 
hands, or that he has two hundred, or 


a thousand, hands in his plant. When 
most work was done by hand (with 
the use of simple tools) such state- 
ments were perfectly justifiable. The 
word “hand” under such a condition 
was not at all lacking in suitability. 
But, because of the increasing mech- 
anization of industry, the situation is 
not the same today. Now the em- 
ployer is frequently interested in feet 
as well asin hands. Foot work is es- 
sential in numerous jobs, as in operat- 
ing a punch press, in running a truck, 
or in playing a pipe-organ, and it has 
become progressively important since 
the early days of industrial revo- 
lution. 

Moreover, the nature of the hand 
work is different from what it once 
was. Instead of having tools in his 
hand and guiding them carefully, and 
determining the rate at which they 
will be used, the worker or hand of 
today frequently does little more than 
press buttons, pull levers, and open 
valves. In many cases it would be 
about as correct for an employer to 
say that he would like to hire several 
extra feet as to say that he would like 
to hire several extra hands. But the 
latter term still prevails. It too has 
successfully withstood the impact of 
the machine. 

And then there is “mechanic.” 
Formerly this word was applied to 
individuals doing manual work. But, 
during the seventeenth century, it 
came to be used in connection with 
machine work. And it was also at 
that time that the word “machine” 
came to take on its modern meaning. 
Previously, it had been associated with 
plots and intrigues, and also with erec- 
tions of various sorts. We still speak 
of machinations, and the word is 
looked upon as a perfectly good and 
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up-to-date one. But we no longer 
speak of “machines” to overthrow 
the King of . . . let us say “Zufra- 
nia,” not when we mean plots. 

After the invention of the type- 
writer, the word “manuscript” should 
have been partially displaced. In its 
literal sense, with the word manus as 
one of its integral parts, it refers to 
something written by hand—an ar- 
ticle or a book. But, following the 
lead of Mark Twain, who appears to 
have taken the step first, with his 
‘Tom Sawyer,” authors have more 
and more resorted to the typewriter; 
and today many of the books and 
articles submitted to publishers and 
magazine editors are in a typed form. 
Yet we still speak of them as “manu- 
scripts.” In reality, however, they 
are typescripts and should, as a mat- 
ter of strict logic, be given that label. 

Coming next to the humble pin, we 
have an article which has long en- 
gaged the special attention of econ- 
omists. They have been interested in 
the pin not because of the unpreten- 
tious and unobtrusive way in which it 
renders its manifold services, not be- 
cause of its immense and unquestion- 
able social importance, but because of 
the very excellent manner in which its 
manufacture illustrates the principle 
of the division of labor. Ever since 
Adam Smith’s classic discussion of this 
principle, back in 1776, the pin-mak- 
ing industry has occupied a position of 
commanding importance in the field 
of economics. The literature on the 
subject is shot through and through 
with references to the pin, and one 
can say without any hesitancy that 
even though the article itself should 
perish from the earth, an event which 
is not likely ever to occur, its name 
would continue to live. 


The experience of the word “pin- 
money” lends support to such a be- 
lief. The housewife of today speaks 
of pin-money even though there really 
isn’t any such thing. Six hundred 
years ago, when the term came into 
being, pin-money meant what it said. 
It was money for pins. Today that 
is true only to a very small extent. 

There was good reason at one time 
for earmarking funds for the buying 
of pins. Pins used to be made in re- 
latively small quantities and at con- 
siderable expense. Hence their price 
was high. Yet the good wife, while 
she could do without some things, re- 
quired pins. She needed them to keep 
body and clothes together. But how 
was she to get them? How was her 
great need to be met? In a number 
of ways. 

Sometimes the husband, at the be- 
ginning of each year, would give his 
wife sufficient funds to enable her to 
meet all her pin requirements for the 
next twelve months. Sometimes—as 
is seen in wills of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries—special bequests 
were made, setting aside certain sums 
to be used in buying pins. Pin-money, 
obviously, was a sizable item. 

As the years went by the process of 
pin-making was transformed. The 
division of labor principle came to be 
extensively applied, the industry be- 
came highly mechanized, man-hour 
productivity greatly increased. And, 
coming down to the present day, we 
can say that the industry seems to 
have attained as high a degree of tech- 
nical efficiency as is possible. The cost 
of producing a pin now closely ap- 
proaches the vanishing point. Like- 
wise its price. The modern woman 
can more than meet her annual bill for 
pins with the expenditure of only a 
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few cents. “Pin-money” is therefore 
no longer needed. Yet the term is'still 
used. It will not be displaced, despite 
the fact that very little of the money 
thus described is actually used for 
pins. Most of it goes for such things 
as lip-stick, rouge, chewing gum, small 
items of dress, nail files, etc. This ex- 
pansion in the meaning of the term 
did not occur recently, however. For 
many years pin-money has been used 
for more than pins. 

After dealing with pin-money, it is 
not illogical to turn next to the word 
“spinster.” Ninety-nine persons out 
of a hundred if asked the meaning of 
this word would reply that it relates 
to an unmarried, adult lady (in sub- 
dued tones they might add “and one 
whose age is often a matter of the 
greatest secrecy—and speculation”). 
That is the only meaning they would 
give tothe word. But it was not ever 
thus. The word used to apply to 
members of the gentle sex who were 
engaged in spinning. Under the Do- 
mestic System of manufacturing, it 
was customary for the unmarried 
daughters of the family to work at the 
spinning-wheel, and consequently they 
were called spinsters. But today most 
unmarried daughters turn to some- 
thing else. Because of the widespread 
influence of technological changes, not 
only in the textile industry but in in- 
dustry in general, only a few now be- 
come spinsters—in the original sense, 
that is! 

From the examples that have just 
been given it is evident that the mem- 
bers of the word-family have success- 
fully withstood the impact of the ma- 
chine. They have not been displaced 
to any serious extent. They have not 
become involuntarily idle—technolog- 


ically unemployed. While the na- 
ture of their work has frequently 
changed, they have remained on the 
job. In this respect they present a 
striking contrast to labor. Members 
of the labor-family have by the thou- 
sands been thrown out of employment 
by machines, and have often remained 
idle for long periods of time. 

In another respect, however, chang- 
ing technology has affected labor and 
words in a very similar manner. It 
has resulted not only in the creation 
of many new types of jobs, jobs which 
were formerly non-existent, but has 
also resulted in the creation of many 
new words. It has greatly expanded 
the size of our vocabularly. We use 
words today which would have com- 
pletely floored both Dr. Johnson and 
Noah Webster. Yet these same words 
are a commonplace with us. We use 
them with the greatest of ease and 
with the utmost of propriety. We 
speak of automobiles, of typewriters, 
of television, and think absolutely 
nothing of it. Yet these words would 
have left Johnson and Webster gap- 
ing. 

And there are many others which 
would have produced the same result. 
Airplane, radio, adding machine, lino- 
type, time-clock, mimeograph, phono- 
graph, electric light, service station, 
movies, photo electric cell—these are 
words which are relatively new (some 
of them very new) and with which 
the two great lexicographers were un- 
familiar. 

Man’s instinct of contrivance thus 
finds expression not only in new ma- 
chines and new articles, but in new 
words. And the rate at which new 
words come into existence, especially 
words such as those we have just 
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listed, reflects in a rough way the 
progress that is being made in the field 
of invention and discovery. 

It also suggests, in a way more 
vivid than can be done by mere statis- 
tics, the changes that are taking place 
in man’s standard and mode of living. 
To give a specific example: it has been 
stated that during the century preced- 
ing the beginning of the Great De- 
pression, the real wages of workers in 
the United States and England 
showed an increase of from three to 
four hundred per cent. In other 
words, the typical worker during the 
twenties could buy from three to four 
times as much with his money wages 
as could his counterpart of a hundred 
years before. That is a striking as- 
sertion. But its value is greatly in- 
creased, and the whole point is made 
much more meaningful, if there is 
added to it a list of words which were 
uncoined at the beginning of the 
period and which cover articles not 
known to the people at that time; 
words such as electric light, automo- 
bile, radio, movies. 

The shift from the candle or oil 
lamp to the electric light, or from 
the horse and buggy to the automo- 
bile, represents a change in living 
standards which cannot be indicated 
by arithmetic figures. Such figures can 
express quantitative changes, but qual- 
itative changes defy them. 

The addition of a single word to 
our language may represent a social 
and economic development of the ut- 
most importance. Sometimes, how- 
ever, momentous developments occur 
under the guise of anold word. Take 
“electricity,” for instance. This word 
was once defined as “a property in 
some bodies, whereby, when rubbed 
so as to grow warm, they draw little 


bits of paper, or such like substances, 
to them.” Electricity still does that; 
but, fortunately for us, it also does 
infinitely more. 

The word “‘telephone”’ is not as old 
as “electricity,” but it too has experi- 
enced phenomenal changes in its con- 
tent. At the time that Bell intro- 
duced his marvellous invention, in 
1876, the word “telephone” had been 
in use for several decades. But its 
meaning was radically different. This 
can be seen in a statement made in 
1844. In that year an Englishman, 
J. N. Taylor, exhibited a “telephone 
instrument” and it was said at the 
time that “The chief object of this 
powerful wind instrument is to convey 
signals during foggy weather.” What 
a tragedy it would be if that were its 
principal use today! 

Numerous words have had their 
meaning changed as a result of dis- 
coveries and inventions. There is 
nothing strange about that. But in 
some cases, as in the two words just 
noted, the change has been so far- 
reaching that it indicates a transition 
to something that is virtually new. 

And so one can say that the effects 
of The Machine on words has been 
diverse and significant. Yet these ef- 
fects have not been widely known. 
The common remark that actions— 
and one might also add “reactions” — 
speak louder than words is very true. 
But that is no reason why the words 
should be neglected. Their connec- 
tion with the process of invention may 
seem at first sight rather remote. But 
it isn’t. The two are closely tied to- 
gether. In studying The Machine 
Age, therefore, words should not be 
overlooked, for they too have a story 
to tell, a story that is both interesting 
and full of meaning. 
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THE CHILD AND THE STATE. Volume 
I. APPRENTICESHIP AND CHILD 
LaBor, by Grace Abbott. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1938. 
XXIII, 679 pp. $3.00. Reviewed 
by Elinor Pancoast, Goucher Col- 
lege. 


The slow and painful process of 
establishing public control over the 
child labor evil in America stretches 
back a century. Its uneven course in 
the States and more recently in the 
Federal Government is due in part to 
our political system of federalism on 


the one hand and to the many regional 
jurisdictions on the other, which ne- 
cessitated independent efforts in each 
State carried on amid fears raised by 
business interests of competitive re- 
prisals in sister States. Our back- 
ward glance taken now toward those 
hundred years clearly and hearten- 
ingly reveals a general trend of ris- 
ing legislative norms, but to those dis- 
couraged groups so often thwarted 
in their struggles it must often have 
seemed that the States were com- 
peting to depress rather than to ele- 
vate minimum child labor standards. 
For these reasons organized labor 
and other opponents of the gainful 
employment of children turned in the 
second decade of this century to the 
Federal Government’s power over 
interstate commerce as relief against 
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the competitive reluctance of some of 
the States to wipe out America’s 
shameful exploitation of children. 
The two Federal enactments were de- 
clared unconstitutional in 1918 and 
1922, respectively, and the constitu- 
tional amendment approved by Con- 
gress in 1924 and thus far ratified by 
28 States, seemed the only means for 
lifting appreciably and equalizing 
throughout the nation child labor 
standards so remote of attainment in 
the less progressive States. 

By means of the NRA codes and 
more recently by virtue of the Federal 
Fair Labor Standards Act (1937) 
Congress has been again experiment- 
ing with legislative control of child 
labor as one aspect of its authority 
Over interstate commerce. Should 
court interpretation continue the lib- 
eral trend shown in the Supreme 
Court’s decision in the National La- 
bor Relations Act case (National 
Labor Relations Board v. Jones and 
Laughlin Steel Corporation, 301 
U. S. 1, 22), we may reasonably an- 
ticipate a reversal of Hammer v. Dag- 
enhart (247 U. S. Reports 251, 268, 
June, 1918) when and if the Fair 
Labor Standards Act comes before 
that body for constitutional review. 
Whether or not the commerce clause 
can be stretched to carry such an in- 
terpretation, it was heartening to the 
trade union movement—always in the 
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forefront of efforts to check child 
labor—when the Supreme Court re- 
cently ruled that the Federal Child 
Labor Amendment after 15 years of 
wandering from one legislature to an- 
other was still alive. 

Dr. Grace Abbott, former Chief of 
the United States Children’s Bureau 
and ranking authority in this country 
and abroad on problems of child 
labor, has published the first of a two- 
volume projected work on the Child 
and the State, this particular volume 
dealing with apprenticeship and child 
labor. The selected documents com- 
prising the work include laws, im- 
portant court decisions and reports 
of investigating committees and of 
administrative and research agen- 
cies in this and other countries 
The technical papers are knitted to- 
gether into an organized whole by the 
lucid introductory statements and in- 
terpretative comments of the author 
and compiler. The first thorough- 
going work of its sort, it affords stu- 
dents a survey of the history of public 
child labor control and the practical 
trade unionist a useful grasp of the 
areas in which effective control is yet 
to be realized. He learns that in ten 
States illegally employed minors are 
not entitled to workmen’s compensa- 
tion but must sue the employer under 
the common law if they would recover 
damages. He discovers that in 1938 
only ten States were effectively pro- 
hibiting the gainful employment of 
children under 16 years of age, that 
only a little more than half of the 
young people between the ages of 14 
and 17 were enrolled in secondary 
schools, and that child labor in street 
trades continues to flourish. He is 
saddened to find that in industrialized 


agriculture the State affords little pro- 
tection to the child, since there the 
family system of employment still 
persists with its accompanying but 
little understood evils of seasonal, 
migratory, casual labor, unhealthful 
and vicious camp living, interrupted 
schooling and inadequate supervision 
of working conditions in field or can- 
nery. Fruit and truck farms, cran- 
berry bogs and onion, beet, tobacco 
and cotton fields furnish the dark 
spots in this picture. Moreover, Dr. 
Abbott’s documents confirm the trade 
unionist’s suspicions that many States 
with admirable child labor enact- 
ments are complacently unconcerned 
with the inadequate support for their 
administrative machinery charged 
with the duty of issuing certificates, 
approving places of employment and 
carrying on inspection of work places 
and enforcement of the laws. 

We have come a long way in this 
century of work and agitation to take 
children out of gainful employment 
and give them the education and 
chance for physical development to 
which they are entitled. But we have 
not come nearly so far as our ideal- 
ism and our natural wealth have justi- 
fied. Not all groups in our nation 
have put their shoulders to the task 
as persistently and consistently as has 
labor. It looks as though the trade 
unions will need to continue, as they 
have done since the beginning of the 
movement, in vigilant support of ade- 
quate child labor laws both State and 
Federal and in demands for honest, 
intelligent, unremitting, exacting en- 
forcement. Professor Abbott’s book 
will give us both perspective and in- 
centive for renewed energy in this 
task. 
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STRIKES: A STUDY IN QUANTITATIVE ECONOMICS 


STRIKES: A STUDY IN QUANTITATIVE 
Economics. By John I. Griffin. 
Columbia University Press, N. Y., 
1939; 319 pages. Price $4.00. 
Reviewed by Walter L. Daykin, 
State University of lowa. 


This book, a study in the field of 
quantitative economics, presents the 
available statistical data on various 
phases of strikes in the United States 
for a period of fifty-eight years. In 
order to emphasize these aspects, 
strikes are studied critically in Massa- 
chusetts and New York. After an- 
alyzing these data the author con- 
cludes that there is no basis for as- 
suming that strikes will tend to de- 
cline. 

Throughout the treatise the move- 
ment of strikes is correlated with such 
economic and social factors as the 
business cycle, growth of population 
in the United States, wages, and la- 
bor unions. The author rather clearly 
demonstrates that an increase in busi- 
ness is generally followed by an in- 
crease in strikes. In fact, strikes 
reach their highest peak either when 
business is just beginning to decline or 
immediately after the start of the re- 
cession. In arguing the causal rela- 
tion involved it is postulated that 
strikes may be contributory causes to 
the business decline because of the 
demand of labor groups for a higher 
wage. Also seasonal movement of 
strikes indicate that unions make 
greater wage demands when the em- 
ployer’s business is good due to the 
fact that the opportunity for success 
is greater at this time. Relative to 
the growth of the population in the 
United States, the writer asserts that 
the number of strikes and strikers in- 
volved among the gainfully employed 
population has increased more than 
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the number of gainfully employed 
workers. It is implied that rising 
wages can be correlated with move- 
ments in strikes. 

In analyzing the relation of unions 
and strikes this manuscript is not in- 
terested in whether unions cause 
strikes, but in whether unions are as- 
sociated with strikes. Obviously it is 
discovered that an increasing number 
of strikes is sponsored by unions be- 
cause striking is a collective phenom- 
enon and organized laborers are 
skilled and oftentimes are in a strate- 
gic position to secure their demands. 
Attention is called to such statistical 
errors as classifying strikes for union 
recognition as strikes by unions. 
While the author admits that there 
is a possibility that with age unions 
tend to have fewer strikes, he loses 
some of his objectivity when he inter- 
prets this to be the result of forces 
external to labor organizations and 
not to forces within the unions. 

The chief value in the discussion on 
causes and results of strikes, other 
than the mere statement of number, 
is the discovery that these facts can 
hardly be determined empirically. 
Probably no unitary explanation for 
the cause of strikes can be given. The 
author rejects the 65 groups of causes 
given by the United States Commis- 
sioners largely because too many cate- 
gories make it difficult to determine 
trends and the three categories of 
causes of the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics because these are too simple and 
omit much interesting and important 
data. His four categories of causes, 
namely wage increase, wage decrease, 
hours, and others make little, if any, 
improvement upon those given by 
other scholars. In determining the 
effects of strikes the author recog- 
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nizes the pitfalls of averages and yet 
uses them in analyzing the duration 
of strikes. The results of strikes, like 
wars, are difficult to measure and will 
be determined largely by the criterion 
used whether it be monetary losses, 
personality losses, or the point of view 
of those involved. Conclusions in this 
study indicate that there are more 
strikes lost or compromised than 
there are strikes that succeed. 

By way of evaluation, it is clear 
that this book contains a wealth of 
valuable material. In it is contained 
the most up-to-date statistical anal- 
ysis of strikes on record. Some of 
these data were used by the National 
Labor Relations Board in its refuta- 
tion of the proposed amendments to 
the Act. However, the author fails 
to display a comparable knowledge 
of some of the pertinent problems in 
the industrial society. For example, 
he assumes the reason for the contro- 
versy between the A. F. of L. and the 
C. I. O. is due largely to union struc- 
ture, and he fails to appreciate the 
effects that such laws as the National 
Labor Relations Act have upon the 
firing rights of the employer. 

The author is aware that there are 
gaps in the statistical data presented, 
and that the methods of collecting 
strike data are inadequate, and that 


these pitfalls and weaknesses will 
have a substantial effect upon accurate 
conclusions. In spite of the fact that 
he also recognizes some limitations 
involved in the quantitative method 
in terms of the use of conceptual ma- 
terial and problems that can not be 
measured numerically, yet he con- 
stantly places emphasis upon the su- 
perior nature of the statistical tech- 
nique. While a quantitative state- 
ment should be used whenever pos- 
sible, it must be appreciated that the 
statistical technique is only one of the 
numerous devices developed in the 
field of research. It can be used ap- 
propriately for some problems but 
certain phenomena can not be meas- 
ured statistically. Statistical analysis 
gives a numerical description of his- 
torical conditions but explains little. 
After the gathering of these data 
then interpretation is necessary and 
herein lies a field for error. The 
numerical picture obtained by using 
the quantitative method may indicate 
a sequence of events, but it in no sense 
demonstrates any causal relation. 
This book clearly indicates the need 
for the standardization and clarifica- 
tion of concepts in order to better 
understand what is being studied 
quantitatively. 
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FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC* 


ALABAMA 


Mobile.—Building trades and 
metal trades groups were successful in 
securing written agreements with the 
Arundel Company, who has the con- 
tract for construction of the Mobile 
River Vehicular Tunnel. All A. F. 
of L. labor is to be used and estab- 
lished rates of pay and working con- 
ditions will prevail. Boilermakers, 
seamen, carpenters, structural iron 
workers, teamsters and chauffeurs 
and laborers, have all increased their 
membership. Organized labor has 
found that holding “open meetings” 
prior to regular meetings and relating 
matters of interest to the unorgan- 
ized, has been most helpful. Build- 
ing and construction laborers have 
found this method of particular value 
in securing the cooperation of the un- 
organized in maintaining wage rates 
of the unions and in stimulating inter- 
est in organization. The Educational 
Committee of the Central Trades 
Council has been instructed to confer 
with school authorities as to oppor- 
tunities for vocational training in 
schools. Particular attention will be 
given to contemplated enlistment of 
high school students for the purpose 





*Data in this section are from organizers’ 
reports for June. 


of training them as mechanics in con- 
nection with expansion of airplane in- 
dustry. This matter will be gone into 
thoroughly for the Council is of the 
belief that there is no occasion for 
turning out “half-baked” aviation me- 
chanics. Post Office Clerks have 
credit union. New projects under 
way have increased employment for 
building tradesmen. Aside from 
building industry, plants are not oper- 
ating anywhere near full force. Cur- 
tailment of WPA has thrown hun- 
dreds out of work and competition 
for jobs will become more keen— 
CHARLES H. FRANCK. 


CALIFORNIA 


Marysville—Teamsters, carpen- 
ters, bartenders and culinary workers 
have increased membership. Bar- 
tenders and culinary workers have 
merged. In a short time peach pick- 
ing and canneries will start—then 
there will be considerable increase in 
employment in this district. This 
work starts about July 15.—J. E. 
MARCH. 

San Bernardino.—New local union 
of machinists has been chartered. 
Teamsters, bakers, carpenters and 
laborers have increased membership. 


—J. W. Cox. 
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CANADA 


Quebec.—A special meeting was 
held during the month for officers of 
various unions to discuss organization 
work and to see about raising fund 
for campaign in autumn, which will 
include radio broadcasts. Campaign 
is on to organize taxi drivers—first 
meeting was held on June 18th, and 
another is planned for the 26th of 
this monthJOsEPH MATTE. 

Three Rivers.—Pulp and sulphite 
workers have launched organization 
campaign. I am cooperating with the 
organizing committee of the Trades 
and Labor Council here in the organ- 
ization of a union of carpenters and 
joiners. Our Trades Council has sent 
a resolution to the Quebec Federation 
of Labor to urge upon the Provincial 
Government amendments to the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act which 
will expand this legislation to cover 
hospitalization and medical care dur- 
ing sickness for workers and their 
families —EMILE LAJOIE. 

Windsor.—Organization of bak- 
ery workers is in progress and char- 
ter has just been received from Inter- 
national. Employment is decreasing 
—hardly any work in the building in- 
dustry. Typographical union has 
credit union here.—O. KircHING. 


COLORADO 


Pueblo.—A campaign in behalf of 
the union label and button has brought 
results for bartenders and culinary 
workers. Teamsters, culinary work- 
ers, bartenders and electrical workers 
have increased membership. Build- 
ing trades called strike over wage 
scale paid hod carriers. Strike lasted 
three weeks and workers returned to 
job with understanding they would 


receive 90 cents an hour for future 
work. No apparent change in em- 
ployment conditions—PWA keeps 
most of the building trades work- 
ing.—O. E. McGu tre. 


DELAWARE 


Wilmington.—Employment in 
building trades is on the increase. 
Efforts are being made to organize 
leather workers.—ROBERT W. HILL. 


FLORIDA 


Lakeland.—Central Labor Union 
is planning to open a business office to 
push our organizing plans. Office will 
be opened July 1 and each union mem- 
ber has agreed to contribute ten cents 
a month toward its operation. Retail 
clerks and united phosphate workers 
have increased membership. Employ- 
ment is decreasing due to the citrus 
packing and canning plants closing.— 
FRANK WALKER. 


GEORGIA 


Macon.—Cement workers at 
Clinchfield, Georgia, have secured 
one-year contract with Penn-Dixie 
Cement Company, minimum pay to 
be 40 cents an hour. Negro freight 
handlers at Central Railway Com- 
pany being organized, also auto me- 
chanics and painters. Electrical work- 
ers, carpenters and plasterers have in- 
creased membership. Organized labor 
is not represented on School Board 
of Bibb County under whose direc- 
tion the Vocational School is placed. 
June roth will be the 25th anniver- 
sary of the Theatrical Stage Em- 
ployes and Moving Picture Machine 
Operators Union, which I organized, 
and a banquet is planned.—Ww. A. 
McKEnNnaA. 
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IDAHO 


Lewiston.—Culinary workers, gen- 
eral laborers and lumber workers are 
increasing membership. Carpenters 
are effecting a deal with the lumber 
yards to hire union men. A bad situ- 
ation has existed whereby lumber 
yards gyp labor on all their work let 
out under contract. The writer has 
squared up several jobs which will 
eventually clear up this situation. 
Lumber and Sawmill Workers No. 
2584 have credit union. Employ- 
ment at low ebb at present.—M. S. 
TAYLOR. 


ILLINOIS 


Chicago.—The recent defeat of 
the Lantz bill at Springfield has saved 
organized labor in Illinois from a 
long drawn-out struggle to protect its 
rights.) Employment in this area 
seems to be static, except in few kinds 
of seasonal work. There is a slight 
upward trend in home building. Road 
building and most public works seem 
at a standstill. Heavy layoffs on 
WPA has added to hardship of un- 
employed. Acetylene welders are 
anxious to secure charter. Most of 
the locals in Hod Carriers District 
Council of Chicago are increasing 
membership.—R. L. REDCLIFFF. 

Collinsville—Union label week 
here brought good results. Bartend- 
ers and waiters are increasing mem- 
bership.—JOHN BECKMAN. 

Danville—Sign writers and la- 
borers are increasing membership. 
Preparations are under way for La- 
bor Day parade and a fund for this 
purpose is being created through each 
union member contributing $1.00. 
Employment increasing some in build- 


ing trades due to PWA.—WILLIAM 
L. WATSON. 

Macomb.—Federal Labor Union 
No. 21284 is working toward settle- 
ment of discharge cases which in- 
volves four members of their union. 
This union and Federal Labor Union 
No. 21787 have made slight increases 
in membership.—DoNALD KREIDER. 

Waukegan.—Unemployment is 
more or less as it has been for past 
two years—no increase in employ- 
ment in our industries. Efforts are 
made to educate unorganized work- 
ers in trade unionism and to stimulate 
interest of organized workers in union 
label. Federal Labor Union No. 
19508 has made large gains in mem- 
bership recently. Hotel and restau- 
rant employees have also made con- 
siderable progress.—GEORGE Norp- 
STROM. 

INDIANA 


Elkhart.—There are three credit 
unions here and they operate in non- 
union factories—Northern Indiana 
Brass Company, C. G. Conn, Ltd., 
and Buescher Band Instrument Com- 
pany. These credit unions are char- 
tered by federal government. Team- 
sters are maintaining picket line at 
Henry Transfer Company. Strike is 
in protest of violation of union con- 
tract and reduction in wage from 60 
to 40 cents an hour. Efforts are be- 
ing made to bring unaffiliated unions 
into Central Body.—Grover C. Mc- 
LAUGHLIN. 

Kokomo.—Employment in factor- 
ies standing still. Brickmasons, car- 
penters and some building construc- 
tion workers have increased member- 
ship. Shortage of building mechanics 
here with exception of carpenters.— 
H. E. VINCENT. 
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LaPorte.—Allis-Chalmers Federal 
Labor Union has credit union for 
members. This organization also 
provides medical care. Teamsters, 
painters and pressmen have increased 
membership. Plans are under way 
for organization of machinists’ union. 
—RussELL HErp. 

Shelbyville—Employment very 
low. Unemployment checks increased 
148 this month. Stove mounters, 
carpenters and joiners are increasing 
membership. Stove mounters have 
had considerable delay in their case 
with National Labor Relations 
Board. The Board conducted a hear- 
ing last January and we have not yet 
received the Trial Examiner’s inter- 
mediate report. Trying to put a new 
local in Porter Steel Specialty Com- 
pany.—Harry H. LIicutTroor. 


IOWA 


Ames.—Every card man is work- 
ing. Wages are from $.50 to $1.50 
per hour. Local Building Trades 
Council is progressing. Have signed 
up new contractor—100 per cent— 
Harlan Construction Company, Har- 
lan, Iowa. The firemen here have 
just become organized. Plumbers 
have arranged picnic to bring mem- 
bers together and promote better 
understanding.—H. T. ConNo_ty. 

Burlington.—Scale for unskilled 
labor is not lower than 62% cents per 
hour and goes on up to $1.50 for 
skilled workers. We have had very 
good working conditions over past 
two years in spite of efforts of Cham- 
ber of Commerce and citizens com- 
mittees to rule us out. The situation 
has been difficult, but now that we 
have our own union newspaper we 
hope to better overcome opposition 


and improve conditions. Steel work- 
ers and teamsters have added to mem- 
bership and there have been a few 
additions to Laborers Union.—J. O, 
JONEs. 

KANSAS 


Salina. —Organization Committee 
of Central Labor Union has listed all 
locals in this jurisdiction and is can- 
vassing all lines of work in city in 
order to increase membership of 
unions. Monthly mass meetings are 
contemplated with outstanding speak- 
ers. Butzer Packing Plant has shut 
down, throwing 60 members Amal- 
gamated Meat Cutters out of work. 
Truck drivers want to organize but 
as yet have not sufficient number to 
secure charter. Bricklayers report all 
members working. Mills are adding 
workers. Many meat cutters idle 
drawing unemployment compensa- 
tion—other crafts near normal.—A. 
V. LUNDGREN. 


KENTUCKY 


Louisville.-—New agreements 
signed by teamsters with wage in- 
creases. Any increase in employment 
is slight. Relief agencies are short of 
funds. Some civic organizations try- 
ing to solicit funds to help. Union 
Label League is starting new bulletin. 
Central Labor Union to start mass 
meetings under direction of Organ- 
izers Taylor and Woodward to or- 
ganize unorganized. Starting plans 
for gigantic Labor Day parade.— 
Harry F, Petry. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Cambridge.—Bakery workers re- 
cently signed new contracts—wage in- 
creases average Io per cent, and 
agreements provide for closed shop 
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A Long Hot Summer Is PROVING 
That It PAYS To Use 


Heat-Proved Oils 


The New Protection for Modern Automobile Engines! 





Make SURE your motor oil will stand up 
through the long, hot miles still ahead... 
use the oils that have been HEAT-PROVED— 
processed at the refinery to resist searing engine 
heat! 


Plenty of hot weeks still ahead! You owe it to 
your engine to give it SURE protection—with 
a HEAT-PROVED oil that will stand up under 
heavy duty. Cities Service Motor Oil is 
HEAT-PROVED—=so is Koolmotor, the fa- 
mous Pennsylvania Oil. Both these great oils 
have passed the “super-heat” 
test in the refinery. Modern 
automobile engines, with their 
closely meshed parts and higher 
speeds, need these sturdy, du- 
rable protectors! 





BUY AT THIS SIGN 


An Oil Safety Service—Free! 


The Oil Test Plate is a Cities Service “extra” 
that means safety and economy to thousands 
of car owners. It’s a simple, instant check on 
oil—a practical time-saver and money-saver. 
You can tell at a glance whether your oil is 
okay. It’s a free service—and one more proof 
that “Service is our middle name!” 


Find out today how this combination can bene- 
fit you. HEAT-PROVED oils and the Oil 
Test Plate are designed to pro- 
mote efficiency and economy. 
Get all the important details 
from your nearest Cities Service 
Dealer . . . you'll find that it 
PAYS! 





“The Romance of Oil” is presented every Friday evening over the NBC Red Network. Also starred 
are Lucille Manners, Ross Graham, Frank Black and the Cities Service Singers and Orchestra. 


CITIES SERVICE DEALERS 
“SERVICE 4 20 niddle name’ 
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and 40-hour week. Lever Brothers 
Soap Factory here has been organized 
—also John E. Cain, mayonnaise and 
cheese manufacturers. Bakers, line- 
men, meat cutters and machinists 
have added to membership. Employ- 
ment is fairly stable. Hope to get 
city employes back into A. F. of L.— 
also taxi drivers—Howarp H. 
LITCHFIELD. 

Marlboro.—New factories have 
located here and are taking on many 
of our unemployed. The outlook is 
favorable. All unions seem to be 
increasing membership.—JOuHN T. 
TUCKER. 

MISSOURI 


Joplin —Employment is increasing 
due to construction work. Hod car- 
riers, teamsters and Building Trades 
Council adding to membership. We 
were successful in wage increases for 
all organized crafts—wage agree- 
ments are being signed.—FLoyp C. 
WEBB. 

NEW YORK 


Auburn.—Laborers and truck driv- 
ers are increasing membership. Meet- 
ings held every fifteen days to perfect 
plans for Labor Day parade.— 
THOMAS EDGAR. 

Buffalo.—Almost complete organ- 
ization of hotels and apartment hotels 
in Buffalo. Building trades, hotel and 
restaurant employees, and laborers 
unions have added to membership. 
Barbers local has credit union. Some 
unions provide for medical care— 
yearly assessment covering member- 
ship enables them to have medical 
service for twelve months.—PATRICK 
J. GERACCI. 

Elmira.—Bassett, heading polish- 
ers in Remington Rand plant, with all 
his members put off their jobs this 
month. They were one hundred per 
cent organized in a plant with a four- 


year strike on. Building trades all 
steadily increasing membership.— 
CHARLES M. SPENCER. 

Massena.—Aluminum Workers 
Union No. 19256 have gained ap- 
proximately one thousand new mem.- 
bers. We found it necessary to estab- 
lish a picket line in protest of working 
with non-union employes, which ac- 
counts for this increase in member- 
ship. Have organized an Office Em- 
ployes Union at the Aluminum Com- 
pany of America plant with 50 mem- 
bers out of a potential membership of 
200. The Fall term at Massena 
High School will continue vocational 
training with the possibility of new 
courses being added. Aluminum 
Workers Union No. 19256 has credit 
union but considerable difficulty has 
been experienced in collecting out- 
standing loans and in trying to liqui- 
date without too much loss to share- 
holders.—FRANK R. MEYERS. 

Utica.—After an unprecedented 
drive Governor Lehman vetoed vi- 
cious anti-labor Bewley Bill. Am also 
starting campaign to defeat another 
Bewley bill that would eliminate all 
strikes in the state and which will 
come up in next legislature.—R. F. 
DeEPERNO. 


NEBRASKA 


Omaha.—After lapse of several 
weeks, truck strike has been settled. 
Unemployment has been severe in 
building trades—JoseEPH L. Gross. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Winston-Salem.—Taylor Broth- 
ers here signed contract with Tobacco 
Workers International Union. Com- 
mon laborers increasing membership 
in this locality. A number of our 
members were laid off because of 
slow-up in production. Tobacco 
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Workers Local No. 212 has increased 
membership.—GEORGE BENJAMIN. 


OHIO 


Akron.—Laborers Local No. 894 
and Engineers No. 561 have both in- 
creased membership. Several voca- 
tional training schools under construc- 
tion here. There is some improve- 
ment in construction industry because 
of season and more programs in 
private and public works.—H. D. 
JONES. 

Cleveland.—Employment is in- 
creasing. Local Joint Executive 
Board of Hotel and Restaurant Em- 
ployees have renewed agreements for 
one year, which include one week’s 
vacation with pay. Settlement 
reached in chain drug store strike; not 
very satisfactory as there was only 
one union shop agreement signed for 
the warehousemen. Pharmacists, re- 
tail clerks and porters have open shop 
agreements. Cooks, waiters and 
waitresses are adding to member- 
ship.—ERNEST Howarp. 

Springfield. — Five injunctions 
against labor, out of Clark County 
Common Pleas Court in the last year, 
prohibiting peaceful picketing and 
bannering in labor disputes is causing 
the unions affected and the whole 
local labor movement to resent action 
of judges whose decisions aid unfair 
employers while denying labor’s inher- 
ent rights. These injunctions have 
followed effort to organize or to main- 
tain prevailing standard wages and 
hours. Unions affected are clerks, 
motion picture operators, truckers, 
and bartenders and culinary work- 
ers. Trades and Labor Assembly is 
aiding these unions to fight their 
cases, some of which have been ap- 
pealed to the District Court. In its 
effort to obtain a state law regulating 


issuance of injunctions, the Ohio 
State Federation of Labor has used 
the local cases as evidence of unwar- 
ranted issuance of injunctions in 
labor disputes, as well as showing 
chaos existing in state courts concern- 
ing injunction abuses. The General 
Assembly has refused to pass a state 
law regulating issuance of injunctions. 

Building construction work is at 
peak. Most crafts are finding it dif- 
ficult to furnish mechanics for union 
contractors. 

Printing trades unions are practi- 
cally 100 per cent organized. When 
bindery workers and mailers are 
unionized in The Crowell Publishing 
Company, this large national concern 
will have all of its publications pro- 
duced under union conditions. Larger 
publications are American Magazine, 
Collier’s and Woman’s Home Com- 
panion. Contractural relations and 
vacations with pay prevail in the es- 
tablishment. 

Unemployment, relief and other 
similar problems continue unabated. 


—C, W. Ricu. 


OKLAHOMA 


Norman.—We had an open air 
meeting recently here and attendance 
was over 3,000. Speakers included 
representatives of international 
unions and American Federation of 
Labor representative in this district. 
—Jack KENNEDY. 

Oklahoma City.—Printing trades 
have credit union for members, which 
is chartered by state. Business is slow 
and there are no developments of 
importance.—L. T. JOHNSON. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Carbondale.—Employment is in- 
creasing for carpenters and painters 
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but thousands of men are idle because 
of WPA layoffs and shutting down of 
mines. Signal workers and main- 
tenance of way men have organized— 
also motor bus drivers. Negotia- 
tions are under way for signed con- 
tracts. An active Central Labor 
Union Committee on Public Speaking 
along with educational and welfare 
activities keeps our work before the 
public at all times and facilitates or- 
ganization work. Hod Carriers and 
Construction Laborers Union has 
increased membership. — CHARLES 
MANNION. 

Erie.—There is no noticeable pick 
up in work in this vicinity. A few or- 
ganizations have made small gains in 
membership. The U. S. Laundry 
employes were recently signed up. 
After three weeks of negotiating, it 
was necessary to call a strike. Work- 
ers were just out two hours when 
management agreed to sign closed 
shop contract and employes returned 
to work.—ARTHUR GEORGE. 

Harrisburg. — Passage of anti- 
labor legislation by State Legislature 
will retard union activities. No ma- 
terial increase in employment noted. 
—GLENN H. FELLER. 

Sharon.—Carpenters have secured 
increase from $1.15 to $1.25. Brick- 
layers scale $1.50 and painters $1.00 
per hour. Two WPA jobs are under 
way. About 50 per cent of carpenters 
not working. Bricklayers and plumb- 
ers all working. —J. W. SEEM. 


TEXAS 


Houston.—Building laborers, car- 
penters and metal trades have in- 
creased membership. We have also 
secured about ten new contracts for 
various locals. Typographical has 
credit union for its members. Em- 
ployment has picked up about twenty 


per cent in this locality.—J. A. Ever- 
SON. 
VIRGINIA 

Lynchburg.—Employment is de- 
creasing. Cotton mill closed down 
laying off 800 workers. International 
Alliance of Theatrical Stage Em- 
ployes provides $15 per week over a 
period of ten weeks for sick mem- 
bers.—W. K. CALLAHAN. 


VERMONT 


Essex Center.—Efforts are being 
made to form central labor union. 
Hod Carriers union has been organ- 
ized, also local of sheet metal work- 
ers and roofers. Plans are under 
way to increase vocational training 
opportunities in schools to include 
carpenters and auto mechanics. Em- 
ployment remains about the same.— 
SHERMAN YATTAW. 


WASHINGTON 


Camas. — Employment increasing 
in building trades—many at work on 
Bonneville Dam transmission line 
project. Laundry and Dry Cleaning 
Local No. 159 use silent picket 
method to induce non-union shops to 
sign up. The method is for some one 
to be stationed near the entrance to 
the plant during business hours. If 
customers are in cars the number of 
the license is taken and the names of 
owners secured from court house. 
Each week a list of names of persons 
patronizing the unfair shop is mimeo- 
graphed and sent to all local unions 
in the vicinity. Copies are also sent 
to union shops so that they may solicit 
business of these customers.—V. A. 
Davis. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Charleston.—Crafts are cooperat- 
ing well and good results have fol- 
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lowed. Common laborers have in- 
creased a zero membership to 600 
members in 8 months. Frank Snyder, 
a trade unionist for over forty years, 
has been appointed Labor Commis- 
sioner in West Virginia. Employ- 
ment is increasing with improvements 
in wages and working conditions. 
Central Labor Union is vitally inter- 
ested in vocational training in schools. 
—Tom CAIRNS. 

Huntington. — Low rent housing 
program goes into effect July 1 and 
will employ around 600 men. Union 
scale for all crafts has been ok’d. 
About eight new pumping stations are 
to be built on the Flood Wall. Truck 
drivers have been meeting with 
Truckers Association in the effort to 
work out a program for all trucking 
companies in vicinity of Huntington. 
Employment has been increasing over 
the last two months—there is seldom 
any one waiting around the labor 
halls for work.—GEORGE WOOTEN. 

Logan.—Employment in coal 
fields is decreasing—most of the 
mines are cutting off. Progressive 
Mine Workers making gains in all 
coal fields here—ALBERT CORDALL. 

Welch.—A small increase in em- 
ployment over last month due to 
miners returning to work. Construc- 
tion contractors along with dual 
unions and county school board, have 
been doing their best to destroy build- 
ing trades unions in this locality. Con- 
tractor for PWA project at Welch 
has been importing labor from other 
counties and states to fight our build- 
ing trades locals. Progressive Mine 
Workers continue organization work 
here.—A. RODRIGUEZ. 


WISCONSIN 


Janesville-—The local labor move- 
ment has been lending its best effort 
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to oppose unfair sales taxes and low- 
ered income taxes proposed by the 
administration. Labor Day celebra- 
tion committee has been set up. Have 
organized Model Tailor Shop and 
obtained closed shop agreement for 
Retail Clerks Union. When sufh- 
cient number of cleaners and dye 
house workers are organized, local 
union will be set up for them. Organ- 
izing has now become a matter of 
individual salesmanship. Group sell- 
ing of organized labor has been 
stymied by the anti-labor legislation 
recently enacted. The long and slow 
process of individual contact seems to 
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be the only successful method of or- 
ganizing, in our community at least. 
The anti-labor administration has 
also cut the budget for educational 
purposes to the extent that vocational 
training opportunities are sure to be 
lessened. The appropriation for the 
School for Workers in Industry has 
been eliminated, hence the local 
classes will automatically be halted 
unless teachers are hired by the unions 
to continue these classes. U.A.U.A. 
Locals 95 and 121 maintain credit 
unions for members. Employment 
increasing due probably to seasonal 
fluctuations.— CARL E. BuNCE. 











SUGAR—The Essential Food 
CHEAP :: PURE :: WHOLESOME 
CENTRAL AGUIRRE SUGAR COMPANY 

















Muresco 

House Paint 

Pure Oil Colors 
Japans and Driers 


Utilac 

Sani-Flat 

Moore’s Primer Sealer 
Moorwhite Primer 
Stucco and Cement Paint 


; Benjamin Moore®& Co. } 


Paints, Varnishes and Muresco 
ST.LOUIS 


RET 
DENVER 
TORONTO 


NEWARK 
CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND Impervo Varnishes 




















KEYSTONE ROOFING MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 


Keystone Asphalt Shingles, Roll Roofings, 
Waterproof Paper Products and Specialties 




















